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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A BALLAD. 


BY MARY E. HEWITT. 

Ho! boatman! steer fer vonder bark ! 
Set wide thy flowing sail, 

For where yon glorious banner floats 
In freedom on the gale. 


Her keel that cleaves this glowing tide 
Hath plough'd the Atlantic foam— 


Oh! im each breath that wafts her on, 


I scent the winds of home! 


She nears—now luff '!—Give way! give way ' 
Now on her deck I spring! 


Ho! 


What tidings dost thou bring 


captain! from my native land 


Hath thine eve been on my kindred— 
On my sisters’ sportive grace— 
Hast thou mark'd the matron beauty 


’ 


Of my peerless mother’s face 
And my brave and noble brother— 
Hast thou look’d upon his brow ? 
My brother '—Time '—Alas! 


Aught of him bringest thou ? 


} ’ 
aias 


He was a venturous mariner, 
Of darmg soul, and brave— 

The captain o'er a hardy crew, 
\ king upon the wave ! 

Long years have pass‘d since that bright morn, 
In our far western land ; 

When he, 


Departed from the strand. 


for Afric’s barb’rous coast, 

Moons waned while we o’er ocean watch'd 

Each far upheaving sail— 

At length a wayworn letter came, 
Bearing a woful tale 


A tale of 
And of pravers for ransom sent ; 


wreck and capture, 


And how, with goat and camel, long 


He had shared the Arab’s tent 
Then oh! the long, long wat hing, 
The hope, the doubt, the dread 
mourn’d him absent— 


Wherewith we 





Yet we mourn‘’d him not as dead 


borne his ransom forth, 
To Afric’s distant 
But of our gallant brother’ 


tidu 


For a ship had 
shore, 

s fate 
Came vs never more 


And I '—another parted | 
From that dear | 

Alas! alas' o hand 
Who shall unite a n! 


nk 
ir houschold chain— 


r sever'd 





Then the swart and stalwart captain 


Dash'd a tear-drop from his face 
My brother ?"—and 


Were clasped in cl 





those 


stranger men 


yse emouract 





OUTLINE SKETCHES, 


ADVENTURES IN A CONVENT. 
It was a breezy hour of ¢ 
And pinnacle and spire 
Quivered 
Clothed w 
But wher 
Showed 


t 


and seen almost te 





heave, 
th inne 
I stood the setting 


cuous fire 





sun 
little of his state , 

ry reached the nun 
*T was through an tron gate.” 


An 
— Wordsworth. 


Inthe year 1831, a frend propose d to me, one day, to accompany 


m to the convent of the * Dames Sainte ———,” where he was 


ng tosee his sister. ‘Is your sister pretty ’” said I 


gh, and is in the company of those who are much better 
ed, the brother; ke of his sister like an mdifferent or 


but he sp 


man; which seems to be natural enough—for I know nothing 


the world which ts more careless, more boorish, or more bearish, 
ian a brother towards a young girl—with the sin 
“thaps, of 


tracted 


gle exception, 
ahusband. Be that as it may, I went to the convent, 


as much by the veiled and hooded faces of the recluses, as 








¥ a desire to examine the interiour of a nunnery 


Qn arriving at the gate, we pulled a bell, whose echoing sound 


r 





| very question—** What is it’ what do vou want 


h the air 





rung throu We retreated a few steps, fearful of having 





alarmed the neighbourhood : we intended to have rung 4 private 


bell, and we found we had got hold of a stee ple one At the noise 
which we made, an old woman in spectacles, and with a bent frame, 
|| half opened a little grated hole, pierced like an eye in the middle of 
|| the door, and called by the Germans was {st Das,—that is, ** what 
jjisit?” The old porteress thrust her nose through it, like an old 
|; ape through the bars of its cage, and with a cracked voice put that 
"_** My sister,” 
| replied my companion, and the gates of the convent were opened 
shortly afterwards, his sister made her appear 
She 


before him ; and, 


ance in the parlour was a young girl of fifteen, lively and 
sportive like her age, with a playful aspect and an enchanting smile 
Her little compact figure rendered her small and slender enough to 
be taken between a couple of fingers, while her liveliness gave her 
a lightness which would have escaped out of those fingers them- 
selves. She was a little romp, with a laughing eye and fair hair— 
The 


moment she saw us she sprung towards us, embraced her brother, 


1 young girl about to be a woman, and who was yet a child 


and then paused, as if she were not quite certain whether she ought, 
also, to embrace me or not 


} 


ana 


I was prepared to meet the sweet 





girl half way, relieve her f-om her embarrassment, when her 





brother said, presenting me, “* This gentleman is my friend.” 


The young girl's name was Nina. “ Since the gentleman is your 
friend,’ said she to her brother, “ you must bring him with you to 
see the ladies of our society Madame de B— sees company on 

| Saturday, and will be very glad to see you.” The brother pro 


mised that he would return on the Saturday, and I promised to 


come with him; for she was charming, hat sister—dquite charming 


enough to make one desire to sec her again 


On the Saturday following we were at the convent 
It was Christmas-day, and that was a great day for the convent 
There was great anxiety to celebrate worthily the birth of our 


Saviour—there was great anxiety, above all, to have a manger and 


an infant richer and handsomer all the others of the neighbour 


hood I 
suance of which, lor a tortnight pre 


} 


sacked 


than 





hat was the grand object—the supreme interest In pur- 


viously, all quarters were ran 


sel, and finery The convent was 


for embroideries, toys, t 


a complete clothes-warehouse—the nuns were millmers and dress 


m ikers Phe holy place might have been mistaken fora shop in 
Vivienne 


the rue Everybody was busy about the crib: a new sur 


plice curate, and fresh hangings for the chapel 


was made for the ging } 


I offered, as representative of the infant, a little gentleman in wax, 


that one of my friends, an anatomist and medical student, had kept 


in his chamber for the last two years; and mv offer was accepted 


with rapture and with hope—for it was pretty certain that the 








‘ Ladies of the Visitation’ would have nothing similar. Oh! the 
coquetry of nuns! great day, orrather the great night, bemy 
come, a ino was taken down into the ch Ly |, and we were al 
er raged t > sing in the choir For myse f, who have never been a 
‘ ster, I left my friend to loxuriate in the choral treat; and at 

e moment when the assembly was thundering forth * TI] est ‘ 
a i I st ypped my ¢ ars, and dey arted A minute beto 
I ha emarked that N i—the pretty Nina was absent 

] strave » the garden It was nearly one o'clock, and t 
moon shed over the convent a pale and doubtful | t. whe ! 
ken by the leafless vranches of the trees in tts gardens, spread itsell! 
over the soil in a thousand fantastic s! cs, f ning crotes e sha 
dows that looked like skeletons lengthe lbv ther it. and stret« 

g on all sides their shape ss! s At the ! nm alley { 
form I listened and my ear was dis tour 1 by that s 
rustling which is produced by the crushed leaf and the wav x 
ig cKened vi ‘ ind beheld te en 1 vi I ve 
solitary, and wa g with a me olv tread She earet 
me to be In sorrow to proce ‘ aiff ind her c« 
face was turned towards the ear the | rd 
Wishing not to disturb her retreat, . ed, and t ed hack 

e€ hope of escapi he ’ \ shens ‘ 
f me, and exclaim 1 a feeble tone Edw | was nat 
Edward id I continued ¢ my way f rrese ei 1h 
ver. Searcely had I tted that pale and serrow | ere | 
caught sig Nina—nimble, live . sin ed t 
he ey A i e speed of y t the cs ( 
one ott s¢ iirv s Is we ‘ i ) ‘ s eal ly 
1iong, Ww eey . w, at the ‘ I sought t 
é r ce ne i ere eve ¢ vy her 
she was ‘ Nina! | must have 4 8 cat 
ad | ’ 

Ss veve I mut st le ron some ttle n, Vv 
w! i] migu ive a ts chat—atl ht, alone t shade ' 
—there is somet gsoe rming in that! And, thereupor ] set 

wut ferreting and searé y through the garde ke awoltin a 
sheepfold I the tht of Nina—I thought of the beautif ! reclus 
who was to be a =] t t of © pai ri w id called me 





lward '—and [| was straving e walks © ort 
deserted part, whe I saw somet ‘ hg ithe wa ana 
moving in the shad | approached and touche It proved t 
be cords skilfully knit and tied together—in a word, it was a rope 
ladde l pulled at it, but found it was fastened at the top of the 
wall ‘Good! said I—* this is escalading made casy 
reduced to the capac tv of all the world Have we stumbled ‘ 
maraudershere’ Itw eas well to ascert und T will do s« 
And, forgetting all at once the mass and the chapel, I crouched 
against the wall, like the gamekeeper who, im the nght, squatted 


among the bushes, way 











ivs the poacher, and waits for himat the gay 

The mass had been | , over, the convent was sunk m repose 
and all was st —W | saw some one appro I looked 
was a young man like me, clothed m black, like me, and weep 
which was not like me i kept my eves upon hun without stirring 
He planted his foot on the ladder, mounted, drew after hum the 
rope ; then, casting a last look, dimmed by tears, upon the conve 
he dis ppeared on the ther ce The affair be in toimterest me 
The wall was covered with trel] s W ithout more s hesita 
tion lor tre s-W Kis @& ladder I tollowed the Know mid, at 
one bound, was by & side lk tered an exclamation of rprise 
* Be not alarmed,” I said, * and, if you are not a rm er, lear ’ 
thing from me You have some adventure d here—confide 
it to me perhaps I can be of service a 
let us go forwarc My frank add r young 
genticman from the apprehension wh ead at mv 
abrupt appearance ; and behold us, arm r the rue 
de | Estray ade, and approac the orning air 
was keen, sharp, and penetrating 1 thre i 
our garments, and crept to our bones, seen wee over 
‘Come home with me said 1 te my companion nd ere, a 
clear fire, Crack ri { sparkling or i“ ear non W ned and 
dried us. Then, my unknown friend, whose ess I could not 
d spel, told me his story 

It was short and touching Hk ved @ ¥ ly of family 
and was beloved She was rich e was poor, and when he 
sought her hand, he was rejected by her father with disdaw Hy 
heart rose agaist this treatment for he ha i heart that beat with 
hich and noble s« nents und mm his anger he said to the father 
of his mistress \ r daughter | mos to me © us already 
moire It was true ; and the yo wirls« fessed if, a nplores 
her father s forgiveness Her father put her to a convent—as 1 

e heart « | be made the tenant of a clomter—as if the soul 
could be {' ‘That verv mght the v« rman had desi 
ed to « V t ¢ poor gu But she had refused I preter 
deat said she 1 he had been ¢ omy lled to quit her alone— 
i] e and senseless ' 

He was called Edward.—Edward! At that name I at once re 
menmitn 11 \ ng girl mm the dark allev und Te med, 
‘| ve seen r; | know he “} Yes! but T must 
ee Cl iwe w pr her | promise you we will 

‘ r togethe Oh! wher To-n ow Po-mor 

' v clasped my ha e embraced me He w wild, 
t 1 ‘ te ad flun me thi = abou ! re 
‘ vw ety ! vi his tay ‘ 

The i ‘ thes ht had we returned 
to \ I ‘ Madame I, 1] had determined to 
t ra I knew r ‘ , and her natura hatre ole . 

You ca ‘ ‘ entleme re ed the porteress, 
“= \ ‘ ! M ame I ehur ther ’ 

‘ \ “ J Nr 1 ‘ y had we " 

' ere ‘ vas ek ! ’ 

| ena ix of the pa elif 

‘ r ' My e ol 
K 4 \ d sped con ‘ ~~ 

i ! so ! 1 the « ii” } wit ‘ 

" st vt ward 1 spread ciseive t i 

n ] ther j carnmed torches ‘ real 
are ‘ After them came yo 

e. « od 1 white 1 t midst of them w ‘ 

la >w iw | ln the cotlnm w cet r 
y il « v1 The proce ( unted the hy for the ade 
1 t s © Ve v Ss dice iway im the « ‘ ! 
Wie " ‘ ‘ and motionless At the { 
‘ ‘ ‘ ere ynd some other females dre r 
] ‘ porteres ‘Poor Maden 
Fa wenty ha At that nem 
‘ . it of Edwar Par —It is she 
‘ s Vv arms 

The mory « at eve vill never pass from ime. | ! 
ay friend—<I carried him ewey, a dying men; end, 00! « 
wer t eshold of the convent with my senseless burt } 
atest str ol the tivn vas walted to my cars tw . 

larcwe ithe virg s to her whom he had love 
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EXTRACTS FROM POPULAR WORK 





POOR RELATIONS. 


A poor relation is the most irrelevant thing in nature—a piece 


Of Wapertinent corre sponden y an odious approximation—a haunt- 


ing Cousclence—a preposterous shadow, lengthening in the noontide 
ol our prosperity—an unwelcome remembrancer—a perpetually 
recurring mortification—a drain on your purse—a more intolerable 
dun on vour pride a4 drawback upon success—a rebuke to your 
rising—a stam in your blood—a blot on your ‘scutcheon—a rent in 
your varment a death's head at your bang iet -Agathoc les’ pot - 





your door—a lion in 


al, 


a frog in your chamber 


izarus at your 
a fly in your ointment—a mote i 


a Mordeca: in your gate 


an apology to your friends— 
of 


your eye + triumpa to your enemy 


> one thing not neediul—the hail in harvest—the ounce sour 


in a pound ol swect 
s knock Your heart telleth 


A rap, between familiarity and respect ; that demands, 


He is known by you, “that is 
Mr. ——."’ 


and, at 


enteret 


the same tine, seems to despair of entertainment He 


) smiling and—embarrassed lie holdeth out his hand to 


changed horses at Rome and all those places, and landed in safety 





in I forget exactly how long from the time of starting, but 
I have got it down to an odd minute. As for the places I left 
behind, I saw them all on my way back, except the Rhine, and | 
steamed down that in the night-time.” 

“*T have travelled a good deal by night,” said Theobald. “‘ With 
a dormeuse and travelling-lamp I think it is pleasant, and a good 
plan of getting on.” 

** And you can honestly say, I suppose,” said Denbigh, “ that 


1 fine country as any 





you have slept successfully through as mu 
man living?” 

““Oh, | did see the country—that is, all that is worth seeing 
My courier knew ali about that, and used to stop and wake m¢ 


whenever we came to anything remarkable Gad! I have reason 





to remember it, too, for I caught an infamously bad cold one ni 
when I turned ovt by lamp-light to look at a waterfall I never 


looked at another.” 


‘There was a pause in the conversation, and the group moved 


onwards to another room 


** Are these gentlemen friends of yours!’ said Lord Rochdale to 


Lord Arlington, following them with his eye 


‘“*T know them very well,”’ was the answer 





vou to shake, and draweth at back again He casually looketh } yo" 
‘ : : . And are these your uses and advantages of travel 
in about dinner-time—when the table 1s full. He offereth to go 
away, seeing you have company but isimduced to stay. He filleth o 
achair, and your visiter’s two children are accommodated ata | HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, 
side-table He never cometh upon open days, when your wif 
says, with some complacency, ** My dear, perhaps Mr. —— will 
to-d He | mt th rthed nd prof th |} ‘* The intention of these sketches is to pr 
drop in O-Uuay e remembercth birth-days—arne professeth he at one view, an idea of the iluence w 





is jortunate to have stumbled upon one He declareth against fish, 


the turbot being small, vet t 


f “en - ‘ 
a slice, iinst his first resolution. He sticketh by the port—yet 
will be prevailed upon to empty the remainder glass of claret, if a 
stranger press it upon him He isa puzzle to the servants, who) ! 
t 


are teartul ol being too obsequious, or not civil enough to him.— 
"_ ” ' I 
Ihe guests think * they have seen him before Every one 


spe- 
culateth upon his condition ; and the most part take him to be : 1 
He 
his other is the same wit! 
yet you had 


might pass for a cas ial de pendent ; 


ri 
t} t 


our christ 
He 1s too familiar 
With half the 


with more 


tide-waitter calleth you by y in name, to imply tha ; 


by halt, t 


your own 


wish he less ditlidence familiarity he | « 


boldness he would 


He 


than belits a client 


humble 
He 
than a country tenant, inasmuch as he bringeth up 
that 


be in no danger of beimg taken for what he ts is too 
for a friend, yet taketh on him more state 


Is a Worse cuest 


| 


rent; yet, ‘tis odds, from his garb and demeanor, 


guests take him 


no your, 


for one 


He is asked to make one at the whist-t ible, but refuses on the 


suflereth himself to be importuned into |) P 


are detatied 


renerally on men and nations, an 
wer has had individually on the female ct 


mriet, 


sed as being too perhaps it will a 
iave been far easier to have been tore 
ect, that of presenting a general coupde@ 
nind at once, would have been deleated alt 
ers are not here treated in a political and 


int ot view ; and pu 
nthe usual wor 


cturesque 





KS of aut rity, 





nnecte with the destiny, or emanating 
haracter—the passsions and prejudices of t 
imatiog the characters and events which 

han narrated, I donot wish to dictate oj; 
ler of history to recall and arrange {| 


new materials tor thought and comparisor 


MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS., 


BY MRS. JAMESON 


CLEOPATRA. 








score of poverty, and—resents being lett out When the company Cleopatra had erected near the Temple ficent 
break up, he proflereth to go for a coach—and lets the servant go. |) pyilding, which in history is called her m ch was 
He recollects your grandfather ; and will thrust in some mean and ieaihiakiie designed as a sepulchre for her fam many 
quite unimportant anecdote of—the family He knew it when it |); e ancit tombs, it was constructed on the scale and with the 
was not quite so flourishing as ** he ts blest in seeing it now.’ Hk soliditv of a fortress. Thither she conveyed all her treasures, her 
reviveth past situations, to mstitute what he calleth—favourable || gold and silver, her jewels, het pearls, her ebony, ivory, and cu 


comparisons. With a retlecting sort of congratulation, he will 








hamon 








It is curious to find cinnamon enumerated among the most 




















inquire the price of your furniture and insults you with a special valuable of her possessions ; but in ancient times, when the cous 
commendation of your window-curtains He 1s of opinion that the |! tries whicl produced it were yet unknown, this spice was cor 
urn is of the more elegant shape, but, after all, there was something sidered ilmost equivalent to gold: with these she mingled a quan 
more comfortable abuut the old tea-kettle—which you must remem- |! tity of flax and a number of torches. Octavius, under the greatest 
ber He dare say you must find a great convemence in having a pprehension lest in a fit of despair or wilfulness she should des 
carriage of your own, and appealeth to your lady if it be not so. |; troy these vast treasures, which he intended to appropriate to him- 
Inquireth if you have had your arms done on vellum yet; and did |! ce}y, sent to her message after message, assut ng her of t ie gentlest 
not know, ull lately, that such-and-such had been the crest of the || troatmer t. all which the queen received | swered with aco 
farnily His memorv ts unseasonable his compliments perverss lacency more aflected than real: her subseque chav r shower 
his talk a trouble ; his stay pertinacious; and, when he goeth away, |! that she had never trusted Octavit ‘t and characte 
you dismiss his chair into a corner, ¢% precipitate ly as possil le, and equally proved that she had no re 
feel fairly md of two nuisances Meantime the adverse army appeared before the walls of Alex 
There is a worse evil under the sun, and that is—a female poor sndria. and Antonv, like a lion in the toils, seemed resolved to sell 
relation. You may do something with the other; vou may pass | jis life as dearly as he could: he made a desperate sally, inw 
um otf tolerably well; but your indigent she-relative is h cless t had the advantage, and drove back the enemy to then mtrene 
* He is an old humorist,” you may say, “Sand affects to got XK co Cleopatra met him on his return to the palace ; she threw 
bare Hhis « rcumstances are better than folks would take t emto f into his arms, covered is he was with et lb d 
be You are fond of having a character at your table, and truly when he presented to her a certain soldier who ! to t wit 
he ts one.” Sut in the indications of female poverty there can be | distinguished bravery by his side. the queen called for net and 
no disguis No woman dresses below herself from « iprice | reret of pure gold from the roval treasures 1 bes wal em 
truth must out without shutlling ‘She ts pla related to the |, the warriour, adding “words of such sweet breath composed as 
] >; or what does she at their house!" She ts, in all probability nade the gifts more rich.” Loaded with the treasures, the s 
your wife's cousin. Nine times out of ten, at least, this is the case dier deserted the same night, and went over to the enemy 
Her garb is something between a gentlewoman and a vecguar, vet stance of ratitude which some of the friends of Antony 1 tod 
the former predominates = She 1s most provokingly humble, and) with « iperstitious horrour, as omit s of his approachiz { 
ostentatiously se ie to her mferiority He may require to be Ay an é svement took place a ~ dave afters with a f 
repressed sometimes—alig indo sutflamimandus erat—but ther different res All that remained of s flect wrmy s 
no raising You send her soup at dinner, and she begs to be rendered to Octavius almost betore a | struck d Ant y 












































helped alter t rentlemen Mr requests the honour of | returned to the citv., exclaiming ina furv t 1 bee 
taking wine w nh she hesitates be bween port d madeira, and by Cleopatra, ar 1 execrating ? wsthe caus ot his mist 
chooses the former—because he does. She calls the servant sr; The unhappv queen, terrified by this explosion of passio ’ 
and insists on not troubling him to hold her plate. The housekeeper |) her m ent, accompanied bv her two fave te wom Char 
pacronizes her Phe children’s overness takes uy h 10 COTTE’ mian and lras nd having secured it strongly w n, sent a slave 
her, when s 1as mistaken the piano for a harpsichord ‘Kell Antony that she wea deed t immediately afterward. re 
pent of this message, and fearful of the effect it might produce 
THE ADVANTAGES OF TRAVELLING. on him, she des ed her secretary D 
she styl ved, and desired to set mh ¢ 
* Listen,” said he, “ and you will hear more of the uses and ad srrived too late Diomed found the w 
vantag f travel.” mistress fatally fulfilled: Antonv lay s 
Mr. ‘I ild at that instant was speaking to Lord Bolsover male sblood. He had give 
‘Twill you what I did. Brussels, Frankfort, Berlin, Vien- e was not vet dead; and in a faint vi 
na, Mi Milan, Nay . and Paris: and all that in two months to Cleonatra With her characteristic t 
Nom is ever done it in less.’ could refuse, even at such a moment, to 
Phat's fast travelling ; but IT think I could have done it,” said |) apprehension of treason, and he was dra 
Lord Bolsover, * with a good courier. I had a fellow onee, who monument : the queen herself assisted her women, distorting every 
could ride a dred miles a day for a fortnight.” feature by the violence of her efforts: while Antony, already in the 
‘Tl came from Vienna to Calais,” said young Le avonies of deat extended his arms towards her from below 
time in the government courier. No other E When they had succeeded in lif him into the te ; 
that monument, he was laid on a cour 1Clhk itra ur 
*flem! Tam not sure of that,” said Lord Bolsover; “but Tl | him. beat he som. rent her garments, called on him by 
just tell vou what | have done—from Rome to Naples m nineteen sand tender names. and gave wav to the violenee of feminine 
hours : a fact, upon my honour—and from Naples to Paris in six | grief Antony endeavoured to soothe her, and while she wiped 
days.” from his brow the blood, and the damps ! g deat é 
* Partly by sea!” lied for w i drank to her. Sx . 
*No! all by land,” replied Lord Bolsover, with a look of proud er arms. congratulating himself that, “ be 
satisfact! been by a Roman overcome 
“Tl yust tell you what I did,” Mr. Leighton chimed in again, Antony was scarcely dead, when Procul rot 
**and IT think it is a capital good plan—it shows what one can do. vius, with orders to take Cleopatra ve, but she refused to viel 


end as fast as I could to what was to be the end 
straight away I went there 


and never stopped anywhere by the way ; 


] went straight ar or 
of mv journey This was Sieily 


at a tremendous rate 


so, 


of 


with him from the window 





ind would only confer 


» } 
assured 


to admit the me ssenger into her presence, 


Proculeius her of the favour 


Octavius, and she replied by again demanding Egypt for her 


children; she asked 
Antony 


Octavius, struck by this unexpected reserve, now began to «nx 
7 £ t 


pect her design, and as her death would have di 


hopes of exhibiting her in triumph at Rome, to take her a 
He succeeded 


sconcerted 


came an object of almost feverish anxiety 


following stratagem : he sent Gallus to cenfer with her att 
meanwhile Proculeius placed a ladder 


of the monument ; 


window, and while the queen was in deep conversat 
he entered from behind 





















































ii 


ve 





Thus taken by surprise, she turned, 


instantly drew her dagger, with intent to plunge n her bos 
but Proculeius snatched it from her, and while she strugykk 
arms, endeavoured to soothe her by the most persuasive ‘ 
He carefully examined her dress, lest she should have pois 
weapons concealed about her, and then hurried with the new 
his success to Octavius, who received it with exultat 

The means of self-destruction being carefully withhe 
guards posted day and night round the monume Ch 

rently resigned herself to a fate which it was in vi 
Having obtained by prayers the body of Antony, she 
the funeral rites herself with as much pomp and mag enc 
she could have disp aved in the days of her power Ss 
was seized with a violent indisposgtion, and not only retus: \ 
the remedies pre scribed, but with a sullen res 
rejected food Octavius became alarmec me 
a cruel expedient to force her to at to her he 
dren of Cleopatra were in his power, and he thre 
them with the utmost severity unless she submitted t 
ment of her physicians Maternal tenderness was one 
Virtues of this woman, and the nleeling menace of Ux ‘ 

ts full effect; she consented to take medicine 
recovered 

Octavius soon after | er a Visit in her mont t 
received her conqueror with all that politeness, that 
for which she was so remarkable Her appeara ‘ 
for her eves were swelled with incessa wee] ul ¢ 
disfigured by the blows which she had ( 1 he 

g to the Egyptian custom, when she had pe d 
of Antony Stull she pre ved her presence of 1 
rect was evidently to | d and disarm (x vius 
submission, rather t ) Wnpose on him by as 
dignity She wept tk ned tears, and threw herself 
tection of Octavius, ast rh she had t resolved to « s 

ave nventory of her treas . w hie ‘ 

Seleucus accused her of kee yg ks ‘ r es ot vy 

ave a strong proot « ‘ t l viol dw 
temper; she started | W } suc I s ( 

ur, and struck him s S e face s 
tavius that the jeweis ste ad wit iw e 1 tor ‘ 

tended as presents t » Octavia d Liv ( t 
Octavius,) by whose wd offices she ‘ “ \ 
tavius in return s} er prote t s ‘ < 

ter a conference of some te the « ‘ ‘ 

persuasion that her sj was broke she P 
subdued to his wishes—but he was tot yi! ‘ ( 
with as much subtlety, had far more penetrat e] 
she had seen ‘ S ‘ s s ‘ . ee 
w“ le he wa ex thie © ¢ ‘ \ 

t nphed in the ce untv of v che He < 
vas fixed—to die ther t e | 
of Rome, a spectacle the feroc s ¢ 

e, she dreaded w t ¢ most w ( le ed . 
( ih re ul ce t Fi seve 3 ‘ 

tore the dea t Antony, she d oct ‘ ‘ 

e natur ind ope n of diflerer } s na sine 

e bite of the asp, as 1 ve yous Serpe vas the le 

! tl most rapid ts effects Sie vaiied 
Roman. named Dolabella, to give her ely e of ‘ 
of Octavius with respect to her lu e des ri ri 

ad privately it three days she w lL be des} 
It y, wit er childret g e thet the « ‘ 

On receiving this u ‘ ( 1 sel . P 
(>) iv re st uv sihie t ce ye €¢ \ 

(nt { offer such ¢ t s to the « s wer 

r natior Phis ed he she was ¢ 

nded by a nurme s gua rt I ‘ \ 
there falling prostrate be r s flood 
burst into the following lamentat —‘Itis \ 
since W ese hands | ned ( (las! they were 

thy Cleopatra is now a prisone ended by ag i 

s sof he ef, she she dis ‘ s captive bo« \ 

s serve to ad t n 1 ove Dhese ¢ 

te st st s she can pav er for she 5 \ 
‘ veve j i sta { Not ‘ ad part us w 

vec ‘ we eto be dlVv ( | the } 

st buried Eevpt d I, Egy] must be ‘ 
Italv.—the only tay I shall receive f thy country \ 

‘ s KR ‘ ve |} ver or mercy let for sure s 
Eevpt ve ft iken us), let them not sutler me to be led 
triumph to thy disgrace! No !—hide ne, hide mew 

ive ; { e. since thou hast left s bec misery 
Havine utte these w Is, she ne raced the tor . 
wiste rv ‘ \ i she wers 
I ed Ov e tune! cui 
freee ed with ’ 
rdere ( ) 
Her es, ( i 
She then sat down and wrote a letter to Octavius, and hav 

cher s epistie vy a confident servant, she con 
sum ous b vet to be prepared, of w she rtook « 

Meanti etter had been delivered » Octavn aw 
ypened the v nd despairing stvle m whi was ex 
pressed at ( vetraved her al s. He nit ite > 

} ed Proculeius and others with « ers save ‘ 

tt eh they let trnost specc, eV rriv | 
breaking ¢ e doors of the me ent sm ‘ eter 

ind affecting presented itself : Cleo ent \ 
lav dead ot er couc! Iras, one of her wome was ex 
er feet: the other, still alive, was arra o the 
ead of her mistress Proc t S CXC me W as s We ‘ e. 
armian ?”’ to which she replied, ** Yes, R t was we 
Tone for such a death became so great et U £ 
these w yrds, she fell ind ex] red on the mistress 
Thus perished this celebrated woman, whose er exhibits 


oemeee 


nothing for herself but permission to byr, 

















t 
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such an extraordinary mixture of grandeur and littleness, and whose 
life and fate present something so wildly magnificent to the fancy, 
that we dare not try her by the usual rules of conduct, nor use her 
name to point a commonplace moral, but must needs leave her as 
we find her, a dazzling piece of witchcraft, with which sober rea- 
she died in her thirty-ninth year, having 
*xolemy 

She was twenty-three years younger than Antony, to whom her 
ad lasted fourteen years; and there is no reason to 


ifide lity 





eoning has nothing to do 


raoned twenty-two years from the death of her brother 








yse her guilty of treachery or i to him during this period 
is was beyond measure incensed and dis Appoint. 


could not refuse to pay her funeral honours; 








stic mea ess, he commanded all the statues 

1er to be demolished—a usual method among the 

ig hatred and vengeance A man named Ar- 

s, whom ( ypatra t ated with kindness. offered a thou- 

5 talents to redeem them from destruction; and Octavius, i 

x it sp of avaric vas even stronger than the spirit o! 
yenveal suffered them at this price to stand 


Cesarion, her 


Her three 





it to death by Octavius 









by Caesar, was aiterw ) 
en by Anto we Alexander, Cleopatra, and Ptolemy 
were still in their « ood when they adorned the triumph 
f Octavius, and walk 1 in procession as captives, while the statue 
t mother, exhibiting her as she appeared in , with a 
) asp upon her arm, was paraded belore them generous 
a afte n under her care, and brought them up 





rown house, mik no dist on between them and herown 
ren. S afterwards married Cleopatra to Juba, king of Mau- 
two brothers settled with their sister in that coun- 





nger Cleopatra inherited much of her mother’s grace 
Some medals remain with the head of Juba 
tion, and the head of Cleopatra on 
inscription; a proof, that though 


d, she still remembered her native 





d her native language and literature 








LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


THe BEAUTIES OF CHARLES’s courT.—We usually spent our time 
nthe morning loiter ig in a care less way, or had a water I arty, or 


magnanimously shot hares and sparrows; and Miss Stewart had 





as need be. Also, we 


a silver gun, which popy is harmlessly 
shot at butts; and we bowled much Then s ymebod y sat to Lely 
for a picture, and his room was crowded with beauties Lely was 


who affected to imitate Vandyke and Rubens in his 





13 well as his pictures; but, as he was by nature a 


a clown, h So his draperies ran over with taw- 


riness, and his living into city show. However, it wag a fine sight 


to see the flower of the court assembled in his large 


room. His 
ners were gross; but with his mahl-stick in his hand he was not 


rs languished before him with their 


be despised ; so the air sitte 
alf-shut eyes, asi! he was a sultan. He made an impudent portrait 
f Castlemain as Britannia, with a hemlet on, and a storm about 
one to make amends for Miss Stewart's figur 
aracter on the coin. But I must say, his piewure 
as good as if a bridegroom had done it. He 
‘Stop a moment, my dear, before you finish 
you in that attitud The omnipotence 
Memoirs of the ¢ yurt of Charles IT. 


| take 





\ LOVER IN THE DAYS OF CHARLES THE seconp.—I laughed because 


she did; and the greatest pleasure I found in my books (which were 


gs that pretended to occupy a thought besides,) wasin 





into every possible heroine, shape, and posture, that 
bowers of poetry. She was Chloris, and 


-Venus, from that day, being 


were to be met with in th 
Doris, and Saccharissa, and Venus; 
i buxom littl rl, with a nose incli 


So thought I, the lass of the “ Wedding” looked, when 


ning to the turned up, and half 
shut eyes 


she was going to be married ;— 


“i s were red, one was thin, 
Comparedt at was next her chin, 
s n ee had stung it newly 





riband round the waist which made the poet very 


properly cry out, when he got possession of it and held it waving 


“Give me 

Take a!l the rest the sun goes round 
The little regue knew her power, and took the passion in the mer 
nest manner in the world; thatis to say, as far as she was capable 





t; which was bout as much, at that me, as was afterwards in 





vogue. J] was more serious; but nothing could hinder her from 


ung and playing the romp. Sometimes, when I was saying 





tender things, full of gravity, she would put on my hat, and go mak 
Another 


she would dip her head into a great tub of water, and come 


wa thousand antics over the green, for me to catch her 





vaking the curls in my face. Unfortunately, she was not unwilling 





t 


to make me jealous. I was scrupulous on that point, and hence we 


However, we parted in July on the 
best terms, with exchanges of locks of hair, only she was eating a 


fur which I could have 


came to have some quarrels 


great piece of sweet cake all the while 
beaten her.—Jhid. 

Howovr.—-In what is called 
between that which is founded on the opinion of the world, and that 
which is derived from self-esteem 

’ 


voice of foolish prejudice, which has no more stability than the wind; 


1onour, there is a material distinction 





The first is not! 





t the basis of the latter is fixed in the eternal truths of morality 


to fortune, 


Th honour of the world may be of advantage in re gard 


but, as it cannot reach the soul, it has noi ceon real 





e honour is the very essence of felicity ; f s that alone inspires 
the permanent interiour satisiaction which constitutes the happiness 
of a rational being. 

A come.aint.—There was a time, mv dear friend, when 
understood as the sub ts of them were 


and de hehtf il; animated as they were with the wa 


ters were as easv to be 
agree able 


1a generous passion, they req ured no art to elevate. no colour “ 
Natural s mplicity was t r 


; and the first 


ofa luxuriant fancy to heighten then 
best and only character. Alas, that time 1s no more 
melancholy proof that our hearts are less interested, is, that our 
correspondence is become less intelligible 


4 


= 

A PANEGYRIC UPON Foots.--I love fools: after all, a good straight- 
forward folly is worth more than a crooked wisdom; therefore, 
where I hope to find proper fools, there I seek them. But let it not 
be supposed that my labours are often crowned with success. The 
times are past in which it was necessary to seek wise men with a 
lantern ; now you may run miles before you can find a fool; and 
that because wisdom is now to be purchased fora trifle. At Ste- 
with every cup of coffee you swallow, unper- 
ceived, a portion of wisdom. 


hele y's coffee-house, 


Many people become fools from too 


much wisdom, but those are not of the right sort; when I speak of 
fools, I mean thereby those who treat folly itself foolishly: and I 
assure you, that, diplomatists and hairdressers excepted, there are 
but few such. Most persons fancy they have gained a step in the 
fool order, when their words and actions display a complete negation 


t part 





of wisdom; but this is a trifle, mere pedantry; for the mos 


dissimulation. Such persons become wise ain, when folly has 





brought them the expected profit; they play the fool after they have 


My fools are foolish without previous wisdom; I ca 
know 


government as part thereol 


been wise 


them concrete fools. In Berlin there are few such, and thes 


their own value; for the police, and th 


are inimical to folly In the streets no one must play the fool; nay, 


the papers must contain no folly: what else is the censorship for? 


In Berlin there must and shall be no stupidity; this cannot be too 











often inculcated; where a noble commits absurdities, he 1s degraded 
vo a plebeian, and a stupid citizen is raised to nobility. Now, there 
1s loga Some persons have a patent for folly and stupidity : should 
I name them, it were the worse for me. Others pine to death, be 
cause y may not carry r folly to market, but must lock it up 
close in their heart's closet 7 uf f t 

THE DEATH OF MIRAMACHA Phe death o s tyrant, who was 
the s ind s ess ! im wer , happe | this 
wis he was or ! i r by the rajah { (as r, wi 
enerously erate ‘ n nt tthe « trv ¢ ( ascar 
> i be ee tre t ( Now it ippene 4 cw t 
raja ecame a s er to Mir ‘ 4 { ‘ t ‘ 
gene sitv of the I ca ed ( i scyest | t 
afte manner « Fas One dav it wa M 
iT i it the t ’ vet ex ery ad 
co lit a target « é voles ceed from M nacha 
fond of such diversion, a s arch nse sent f . 
risoner, that he n t be { , Wh ‘ came 

t 1c tt a} otic ‘ i »s s 1 
I sha o v \ tmyv ‘ ] king's 
voice, I's y.” M ( . " 
st tt ‘ Ww sy rt t t t t vr t 

TAPHAEL p’urpiINo.—Francis the First was very anxious to have 
a picture of St. Michael, paint rv this greatartist. It was painted 
by him, and sent to the sovereign, who, in Raphael's estimation, 
paid him too much ev forit. T enerous artis ywever 
made him a present of a Holy Family, painted by himself, which 
the courteous monarch received, Saying it persons tan sin th 
arts, partaking of immortality with princes, were upon an equal 
footing with then Rapha sed to say { ve G anks 
every day for having pert it bor n iM at 
Aneelo; so ready was he ever to acknowledge the she was 
uiderto that great artist tor elessons he had tak iro his Works 
Love.—I may possibly be mistaken, but tor t seems that tr 
love is the purest and chastest of all passions connexions; and 
that its holy flame should purify our natural inc ions, by con 
centraung them solely in one rect. True love secures us from 
temptation, and makes all exceptt ved o nditlerent to desire 
The heart of him who loves is not led by, but leads the senses. On 
the heart depends the | ss of those who love; and uf love be 





absent, nothing can supply its place. 


EPITAPH 
Under this cold marble stone 
Sieep the sad remains of one 


Was loved, as loved she might have been 
If she prosp'rous days had seen 
ech, | ween 
Only this « tuner stone 
Tells s was | \ by 


graves his moan 


ComMPLIMENTING THE FAI | Fre swell wn ex 

| other peopl ‘ t v ' I ents 
to the ladies W he | Vas V-seve .Y s of ‘ 
ie apoened to be i any W t tthe y ea 
Madame Helvetius, w ( ta ke ck I 
en NaS ‘ ' cr ‘ 

v ao tie rice ‘ : s s ‘ 

¢ Wher ri . vn to t ve P 
passed her, at . . : on Seg 
now,” said Madame H f ence Is ) 
i ve fine s . ‘ 
Mada < I , 
you, I cx 

Sorrow re DISGE M \ f e« 
nv sorrow i s 

1 could ever be ¢ i 
s it t Ww Ss ‘ 

Al RS FLA \ 11S€8 s s t 
4 ri ! : < ‘ 
rs tn « ‘ f em 

Quin—Was one ssed by ‘ 4 ‘ 

‘ ‘ nes I 

\ sy : 

Horses.—Thes f su s, whe sith evn . 

er \ s se IS, SONS some sort 

r ! ‘ if yt A hile s 

Henry wa ‘ S oC war bet ( en t 

= ! 8 r nent s est v¢ t ¢ v f 

su s and of hits ti he w d never have peace 
Morraurry.—To sme ! sh earth 1s wholesome for the bod 
O iess ougnts O itv cordial to the soul 








SELECT POETRY. 


MARGARET. 





ny ALFR Dp TENNYVEB#ON 
O sweet, pale Margaret, 
O rare, pale Margaret 


t 
What tv eves Ww r { power 
lake mo t ona wer, 
Who k y ove, V dower 
ti pe sive ac pai 


I ae © westwa “ t < 
I the ve 
I ) s tw \ v “ 
\ tear! { s ) v st oor 
Betwee ‘ “ dt sun 
I very 8 you speak 





‘ s t feedet 
rhe senses w As 
CM da y = ww SOUT 
Lik et era ‘ nd 


\ mu, lowe T na peace! iV 
I ‘ é f the strife 
But « et f lof 
Yo rs st ne sca 
You ire the eve S T way 
Rema te xt cark i brigh 
l ed echoes of s day 
( é ' ellow lights 
I t by y © verge of 1 t 


T 4 : ‘ , 
And m 
And ev t e dew 

Of da _—" 

() sewer eM et 

© rare, pa M 
‘ ‘ ‘ r Tie bad a in 
bu ‘ k 

The s 

The are “ly 





tise from tol ‘ iV 
Wher y y s tween 
Joy N ‘ er each 
0) y ‘ 
Look ‘ er-eave 
La ’ : ‘ 
i me ] ’ s 
THE CHARMED SLEEPER, 
ve t ‘ 
The w ‘ 
Olver 
I ! ith grow 
{> ‘ ‘ " 


st WW ‘ t 
\ ‘ 
his 
S ‘ " 
| ‘ 
Shy ’ 
\ 
SELF-LOVE. 
Si \ t est \ ows mind to wake, 
\« the s i ‘ tira the peacetul lake 
Ihe ntre mov ¢ straight succeeds, 
Ir irent, r, first it will embrace, 


His country next, and next all human race 
Wide and more wide, the o’erflowings of the mind 
lake ev rv creature in of ev'ry kind 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE FRENCH. 


PIERRE MICHET, THE CHOUAN. 

Tue Count de Kervoz, deputy from the noblesse of Bretagne to 
the States General, voted with the popular party in the National | 
Assembly. Afterwards, although he did not sit in the Convention, 
his political relations detained him in Paris, where he was an influ- 
ential member in a club of patriots of the ultra school. Meanwhile, 
his wife, with her daughter and the old family chaplain, resided 
at the ancient manor of Kervoz, near Redon, in the centre of the 


f/f 





province 
At the time of our story, most of the nobles had already quitted 


their castles, either to organize bands of Breton and Vendean 


peasants, who, under the name of Chouans, were then commencing | 


that incredible struggle, sustained for years against the regular || the countiy so well, and your shrewdness has so often deceived || 


, , . me 
troops of the republic, or to seek abroad a refuge from proscription. || them—you will return to receive the reward of your devotion 


Madame Kervoz alone, protected by the political position of her 


husband, had been enabled to remain quietly in the family mansion, || not for you, all the gold in the world would not tempt me among 
|| them, fixed as they are now. 


in spite of her own well-known royalist opinions 





“Pierre, my brave Pierre, you must save him at all hazards.— | 
It was for my sake that he came to Glenac ; for my sake that he | 
joined the Chouans. Look, Pierre, if the blues kill him, I shall die.” 

“Oh, dame, if that’s so, it’s another thing. Since it’s for you, 
Toussaint shall be saved, or I’ll leave my skin behind me.” 

“ A thousand, thousand thanks, my brave Pierre! Do hasten 
to get him out of the hands of those cruel republicans.” 

But he still stood before her, twirling, with a doubtful air, his 
broad-brimmed straw hat. 

“And are you not going! every moment is precious.”’ 

“True, mam’zelle, but, pardon, excuse, I have a small favour to || 

In case I should not come back—my wife is weak | 

the children are too young to work; you'll take care | 





ask of you. 
and sickly 
mee ” 
of them, won't vou 
“Oh yes. I promise you 


} 


But you will come back : you know | 


| 
1} 
‘* Oh, as to that, mam’zelle, don’t talk about rewards. If it was |} 
i] 
It is enough that you promise me | 


On a winter evening, in the year 1792, the three inhabitants of || not to forget Jacqueline and the little ones in time of weed.” 


the chateau were assembled in the countess’s bed-room, the two 


In a quarter of an hour, Pierre left the castle, armed only with 


ladies occupied on such work as was then fashionable, while the || a sharp-pointed and double-edged hunting-knife. The young lady 


Abbé Sedaine was reading to them from a religious be ok 


, } 
While |{ had opened her window, and listened to his retreating footsteps: 


they were thus engaged, the door opened slowly, and admitted a \| she knew that if there was a man in the world who could proceed | 


man of about forty years old, in a countryman’s dress, who, after 
leaving his sabots at the door, and taking off his hat respectfully, 


advanced in silence to the middle of the room. He was a tall, 


stout fellow, with large features, shadowed by a forest of black 1] skilfully 


} 
| 


| in such a desperate enterprise, that man was Pierre Michet, the 
} intrepid garde-chasse of Kervoz, who, since the blues had entered the 
| province, had harassed them so incessantly, and eluded them so 
iI 


She knew that there were but few obstacles which his 


hair, a true specimen of the Breton peasant, with an eye whose \| patient skill and prodigious strength did not overcome ; but, after 


expression of resolution was well supported by his broad shoulders 
and powerful frame 

** What do you want, Pierre ? 
readings to be interrupted.” 

«* Pardon, excuse, Madame la Comtesse, but there are bad news 


You know that I do not like our 


from the town 
night in the plain of Gaudinet, and to-morrow a detachment is to 
search the castle.” 

Is it possible ! 
Seigneur Dieu !—if they should find you !—even 


Monsier l'Abbé, you must go into your hiding- 
place at once 
priests have been butchered at Redon. Pierre, whence is this news!” 

“It's Mathurin, the Chouan’s little son—but that is not all :— 
Poor ‘Toussaint-Gilles is taken. He was surprised alone at the 
mill in the great plain, and is now a prisoner in their cursed camp.’ 

“ Poor youth!” said the countess—* they will kill him!" 

“He shall have our prayers,” replied the abbé. ‘“ He was a 
bold and daring young man. God pardon his sims for the sake of 
the holy cause that he upheld! 
murder; and, besides, Toussaint has long been hated by the blues 


Lefebure never shrinks from a 


He ts a dead man. Julia, mv dear 


We 


for his courage and success 
young lady, your embroidery is on fire can do nothing to 
save him.” 

The young lady's work had, in fact, fallen among the coals, and, 
but for the dimness of his sight, the old man must have perceived 
the cause of it 

The countess, who had been hitherto attending to Pierre, turned 
* Julia !—how pale she is—what is the matter? 
At Pierre's first 


to her daughter 
Julia—daughter !’—but she received no answer 
words the colour had left Julia’s cheek ; and when the abbe spoke 
When re stored 


by the care of her mother and the priest, she only said, in a trem- 


of the fate that awaited the prisoner, she fainted 


The republican Captain Lefebure encamped Jast | 


|} herbage for a considerable distance around their camp 


| all, Pierre was but a man, and perhaps she was hurrying him on to 
e death which would be of no avail to him whose safety she had 
so much at heart. Such reflections occupied her the whole of an | 
anxious night } 
Pierre walked fast at first, passed through the village of Glenac, 
where everything was quiet, and entered the winding road which 
led to Gaudinet. The blues, who had learned to their cost to 
guard against night attacks, were entrenched in the centre of a 


plain, and, for greater security, had even cut down the brush and 
When | 
Pierre entered the plain, he was about a quarter of a league from | 
his journey’s end. Being now upon the open ground, he crept 
| along, at first on his hands and knees, and finally lay at full length, | 
and literally crawled. On arriving at the circle within which the 
vegetation had been cut away, an attentive examination convinced 


} 
|| him that no human skill could prevent his being discovered, if he 


bling voice, ‘‘ The count—they said the count would be killed—it | 


is all a dream, is it not, mother’ Tell me, pray, ts it not a delu- 
sion, Monsieur l'Abbé?” 

“The count? the poor child is delirious. Be calm, my dear 
young lady—the count is in Paris. There is no one arrested but 
the unfortunate Toussaint, the stranger who headed the youths otf 
Glienac.” 

“Tt is true, then; my brave, my noble Edward!" and her head 
sunk on her breast e left 
the room with an uncertain step, leaving her mother and the abbe 


After remaining thus a few minutes, s!} 


in a state of painful surprise 
“ This is strange—what think you of it, Monsieur Sedaine '” 
“ Very strange I admit, Madame la Comtesse, but the dear girl 
has had her head turned by the romances you let her read last 
It was a great weakness, excuse my freedom, and—’ 


What 


autumn 
“ Would that that was all! 


she said has given me strange ideas.” 


but I fear something els« 


That same night, at eleven o'clock, Pierre Michet was intro- 


dueed into the room of M'lle de Kervoz 
“ You sent for me, not ‘demorsel/e, and here I am.” 


* Pierre,” said she, in a firm voice, “‘ i have always known you 
a devoted servant of our family 


Am I mistaken’” 


I have believed that you would 
risk your life in my service 
“Oh, Mam‘zelle Julia!" 
* [ knew that I could count on you 
Toussaint will be shot to-morrow by the blues 


You heard what the abbe 
said, Pierre 
must be saved, Pierre 


** Dame, Mam‘ zelle Julia, that’s not so easy, any how 


and then, 
Toussaint is a brave gars, it’s true, but why—’ 


** Listen—I risk your life, and I owe you an explanation. He 
whom you call Toussaint is a gentleman and king's officer: it is 


Count Edward de Vareuil.” 

“Toussaint a count? pas possible! Indeed, he had strange 
hands for a peasant. Well, I should never have guessed—but that 
don't make it any easier. The post of the blues in the plain is 
impregnable : the risk is too great."’ 


Once he was 


All hope left him, and he halted 


| on the point of retracing his steps, but he thought of cette pauere | 


j advanced further 
mam’ celle Julie, and all his boldness returned. For more than an 
hour he remained patient and motionless, taxing his fruitful brain 
At last he decided, 


for some mode of overcoming this difficulty 
and moved again, but not in the direction of his first advance ; for 
he now made a long vircuit, as if he intended to turn the position, 
the Only i 


lifting his head from 
time to reconnoitre his course, he continued his crawling movement, 


and enter it from rear ume to 


without, however, approaching a single foot towards the camp 
| At last his point was gained. Aided by his thorough knowledge 
of the country, he knew that at a short distance he should reach a 


narrow and deep ditch, used to drain off the waters of a pond, 


which must pass directly through the middle of their camp. Once 
there, creeping in the very channel of the stream, the high banks | 


of which hid him completely, he crept rapidly over the ice, and 


soon arrived in the camp, all cramped and stiffened by the cold 


Count Edward de Vareuil was tied to a stake not far from the 


spot which Pierre had thus reached. ‘The compassion of the 
at his feet 


blue s 
had reached no further than to kindle a feeble fire of 
broom and reeds, already almost burnt out. Seated in thecramped 
position required by his bonds, the young nobleman could not resist 
About 


wished to revisit Mademoiselle Kervoz, whom he had known at} 
| 


melancholy thoughts quitting his native land, he had 


| Rheims in better days, when she was finishing her education at the 


He | 


convent of the Visitandines. He loved her as soon as he saw her ; 


and Julia, on the other hand, could not resist the brilliant cavalier, 
were 


whom every one courted, but whose tender words given to 


her alone. They had phghted their faith to each other, and when 
the revolution broke out, he had just asked her hand of her parents 
jacobm would not listen to the proposals of an aristo- 


jected, 


The noble 


erat, and he was re in spite of Julia's tears. As he was not 
known to her mother, he conceived a romantic plan to enable him 
to revisit his mistress. Instead, then, of embarking for England, he 
came to Glenac under the name and dress of a simple peasant 
sefore he had been there three weeks, the first republican detach- 
ment entered the distnet. His new neighbours summoned him to 
Join them in the common defence, and he not only did so, but be- 
came their chief, and the name of Toussaint-Gilles, which he had 


taken, soon became famous. He had long been successful in 
resisting a superiour force, at the head of a handful of half-armed 
peasants ; but at last, his little troop, reduced to a dozen of men, 
would not protect him, and, as we have seen, Captain Lefebure 
surprised and took him prisoner. His fate would not be doubtful ; 
jn this horrid strife no quarter was given, and, above all, Toussaint- 
Gilles, the formidable Chouan chief, could look for nothing but to 
be shot the next morning 

He was plunged in sad reflections, when a well-known sound 
startled him. Any one else would have taken it for the doleful and 
| monotonous cry of the owl, but for the Chouan it was a friendly 


sound, that, in a language unknown to all others, told him to be 


| to that sort of half slumber which his post admitted of 


| when the ice broke under their weight 


| could see the enemy coming up with them fast 





prepared for whatever might happen. The sentinel, three-quarters 
asleep, also heard this well-imitated note; he cast his we ary eves 
around, looking for the bird of ill-omen ; but of course he saw nothing 
and his eyes closed again, and teaning on his musket, he returned 
The coun: 
gazed longer and more carefully; at first he could see nothing, 
but when the soldier's head sunk on his shoulder again, he diseo. 
vered a slight movement in the trench which separated hitn from 
the sleeper. Then the form of a man rose slowly and silently: th; 


| blade of a knife glimmered by the light of the fading embers, anc 


the republican fell wounded into the arms of the figure, who caught 
him in his arms, and laid him gently on the ground. The mat 
moment Pierre, whom he recognized, cut his bands, and w hispered 
hastily, ‘Come, Monsieur le Comte, come, without noise, on your 
life ; we are not through yet.” 

** How, count? who told you?” 

** Chut! this is no time to talk ; come on' 

The two fugitives crept along the bed of the trench, as we hav. 
before described. They had already passed the outermost t nts, 
“ Who goes there ?” eried 
“We 


avant, and use your legs,” answered Pierre, and he leaped out on 


a sentinel near them are lost,” said the count. “ #y 


the plain, followed by his companion. The soldier fired and missed 
but the alarm was given, and the whole detachment was soon jy 


chase of the prisoner. Day was breaking, and the two Choua 


» 
rierre was ahead 


= We shall have hard work to escape, Monsieur le Comte, but 


we can get the river between us, they will be sharp fellows if they 
catch us. Half an hour more of this race, and we are safe.” Th. 
deep and rapid river Oust ran near them ; there was but one pas- 
sage boat, and if this was once across, the blues had noth ng | it 
but to turn back, or swim the river, a feat not very agreeable jy 
such weather 


They reached the skiff, and, in a twinkling, Michet loosened thy 


cham, and urged by his vigorous arm, it soon cleft the current. By 
ill leck the pole shpped from Pierre's hands, and was swept away 
so that the boat was at the mercy of the current. The situat 
of the two fugitives was growing dangerous, for, at that mome 
the foremost of the republicans reached the bank. The ex 


j 


wanted to swim, but this would have been almost certain cd 


from the enemy's fire-arms 


‘Lie down in the bottom of the boat, count ; her sides 


thick, and their bullets won't go through them. It is more 


six leagues tothe first bridge ; we'll go down the river quietly, and 
perhaps may meet some friend who will help us to the other si 
They had drifted a full league, watched by the blues, who, fr 


time to time, fired at them from the shore. “ The dogs 


Pierre, “‘if IT only had my good duck-gun 
In about an hour they reached an island, which divided the river 
and their boat, driven by the current, took the dangerous side. in 
which case they would have passed so near the enemy that their 
boat The peru 

was great, and they had neither oar nor rudder to combat the tid 
but 


shot would easily have reached the bottom of the 

* Saint bon Diew! this is a bad job anyaow ; never mil 
keep quiet—the dogs havn't got our skins yet.” So saving, he 
wrenches off one of the planks that were laid on the bottom of the 
boat, and standing up in the stern, in spite of the count’s entreaties 
used it as an oar. ‘* What aim they take, these conscripts! Go 
on, my good fellows, burn your priming, you'll get it back again 
with interest, in good time.’”” Meanwhile, the boat yielded to hus 
efforts and moved slowly from its course to the opposite branch o! 
the river, and, better still, they were gradually approaching th 


other bank, when a ball struck poor Michet, who fell back on th 


seat. The count hurried to him: “ Pierre, my brave Pierr 

‘Don’t expose yourself so, Monsieur le Comte, or you'll get ti 
same—and then what would become of Mam’‘zelle Julia?’ for 
I have don 


was not ‘demowselle who ordered me to save you. 
I could 
remind her that she promised to take care of Jacqueline and the 
Oh, Samt Lon Diew! if that cursed bal! had only 


' There, monsieur, the boat touches— 


If you see her again, tell her I did all I could— 


little ones 
waited five minutes 
ashore and save yourself.” 

‘What, and forsake you so, my brave preserver? Never! | 
will carry you on my shoulders, at al! risks.” 

“ Many thanks, Monsieur le Comte, but it’s of no use—I believe 
I am done for—tell Mam‘zelle Julia—” He could not finish, but fe! 
ior 


motionless. The count lifted him on his shoulders, and plunged int 


the unmense thickets that bounded the river, in the midst of a shower 


Ther 


and while resting from the dreadful fatigue of his flight 


of balls, by which he was several times slightly wounded 
he was safe, 
dressed his compamon’s wound. As for the blues, they returned 
to their camp, furious at the loss of their prisoner, and the same 
day, to console themselves, made a thorough search at the chateau 
of Kervoz; buat, thanks to the countess'’s care, the priest was hidden 
and the search was m vain 

That evening, after Captain Lefebure and his men had gone, the 
countess, her daughter and the abbé were together as on the mgt 
before, the latter continuing the reading which Pierre had then 
The two ladies had resumed their work, and ever¥ 
Julia 


interrupted 
thing looked the same, except the expression of their faces 
let her needle fall carelessly on the canvass, and often turned asic¢ 
to conceal a tear, while the countess was watching her anxous!y, 
and even the abbé’s voice was unsteady 
| Enough for to-night, Monsieur l'Abbé, Jalia is unwell, and will 
be fatigued. Are you ill, my dear daughter?” 
“IT am very well now,” but her swollen eyes and pallid features 


contradicted her words. 
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The countess asked, ** Has any one seen Pierre’ It's very 
range Pierre has not been at the chateau all day long.” 
Julia shuddered at the name of Pierre. ‘ Poor Pierre !” thought 
! And the count !—” 


$ 


she—* will he ever return 


4 servant entered: * Madame, there are two men at the gate, | 


«ho have been knocking a long time; shall we let them im!” 
«Segneur Diew! 


weather. What do vou think, Monsieur Sedaine !” 


«[t is indeed very cold, madam—three and a half below zero by | 


Reaumur: it is a Christian duty to open our doors to our fellow- 
reatures in such weather.” 

+ Open the door, Jean ; but be careful, and see if you know them.” 
“Tf it should be them !’ 


Toussaint-Gilles, 


, 


Julia was agitated by hope and fear 
» Madam,” said the servant, returning, ‘it Is 
and he has brought back Pierre dangerously wounded.” 
* thanks, thanks !" 
He remained two 


+ Saved !? murmured Julia ; 

Toussaint’s slight wounds were easily cured 
jays in the castle, and then embarked for England, where he ar- 
Julia watched 


At length his 


nved safely. Michet recovered much more slowly. 


by his bed-side with the devotion of a daughter 
strength returned, and the brave garde chasse was cured. As soon 
she was able, he headed the Chouans of Glenac and St. Vincent, 


4 


and 


His good duck-gun repaid more than one of the blues for the wound 


for two whole vears ably filled the place of ‘Toussaint-Gilles 


he received on the river; and Captain Lefebure’s lieutenant was 
forced to take the remains of the company back to Brest, without 
hie commanding-ofticer, who unluckily put himself one fine day 
n reach of the unerring ducker 

e Count de Vareuil was one of the first to return to France 
business was to revisit Ker- 
voz the high-fiving 


natriotism of Julia's father had proved of no avail to him—he had 


with 
T! 


sfter the reign of terrour, and his first 





Great changes had taken place there 


nerished on the scaffold, and there was now no obstacle to the union 
{the two lovers. Madame de Kervoz gave her consent cheerfully, 


i eh} 


und the marriage was solemnized by Abbe Sedaine in the chapel of 


** You see, Monsieur | Abbe,” 


ght when I thought something ailed my daughter, and you fancied 


castle 


ner head had been turned by reading novels.’’—*' So it seems, ma- 


dam ; but still I must insist on it that novels are very improper read 


w—that they enfeeble the mind, corrupt the imagination, and 


harden the heart.” 


nt’ } ms ld 
counts family, more as an old 


Pierre continued attached to the 
and tried friend than as a servant. He took particular charge of 


the count’s children; and every night they would sit upon his 
knees and listen, open-mouthed, to his long stones of all the tricks 


nh used to play the blues, and a!] the battles of his gallant little 


handful of men. The brave old man ts still living. While I write 


Kervoz, upwards of nmety 


erand-children of General 


this, he is still living in the chateau of 


years old, walking out everv day with the 


je Vareuil, and charming their young ears with the same stories 


that once delighted the childhood of their parents. Every one, for 


ten leagues round, knows Pierre Michet, the Chouan ; and if, when 


vou take your seat at the oaken table im the inn of Glenac, you ask 


your host for a country storv, he never fails to tell you about the 


ind the count s escape, 


the 


heroic devotion of the peasant, carrving his 
! bullets of the blues of 


bald deliverer on his shoulders, among 


bure 


hat cursed Captain Lefi 





POSTHUMOUS PAPERS, 





rs of the late Wituiam Denar, the 


h was found, addressed 


Amone the posthumous pape 


historian, the following sket« tothe editor of 


e Mirror 


words :—** This is 


handed to us bv his widow, 





It was politely with these 


probably the last thing that my husband wrote 


“POOR AND CONTENT IS RICH—AND RICH ENOUGH,” 


BY THE WILLIAM DUNLAP 


LATE 


As I stood in a hardware store, one of the late verv cold davs, 
hovering over the stove, as I talk icicles to the master, a boy opened 
the door and inquired the price of a pair of skates, which hung out 
looked at 


lescended from a pair of linen trousers to a pair of bare feet 


totempt the adventurous. | the urchin, and my eves 


The poor fellow wanted skates, and did not seem to feel the want 
ot shoes 


You, Mr 


Grand passing one cold 


Editor, doubtless remember the story of Louis le 


morning over one of the bridges which 
cross the Seine, and seeing with admiration a man drest mm a nan- 
kim coat and breeches, (pantaloons came in as the monarch went 
mut,) with vest and stockings equally thin, who leaned with perfect 
nonchalance over the balustrade to gaze at the skaters 

king 


‘Stop the coach,”’ said the ** Call that man in nankins 


to me.”’ 

The window was let down, and the furred and shivermg monarch 
thus questioned his happy subject 

* Mon ama, pray tell me how it is that you are warm though clad 
# thin, while I ain freezing in my peltries ?” 

“ Please your majesty,”’ was the reply of the bowing and smiling 
Frenchman, “I can tell you how you may be as comfortably warm 
as l am.” 

“ Let us hear, my friend.” 

* Do as I do, sire ; put on all your wardrobe.” 


“T might have known the fellow was a wit,” said the king, 


laughing, “ give him a purse of louis d’ors.” 

I will not say that my barefooted boy was a wit; but I could 
wager ten pounds to a penny, that his father was either a genius 
a drunkard 





if they should be spies! and yet, it is bitter || 


said she, “that I was, 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


NEW HUMANE SOCIETY. 


Proposals for anew Joint Stock Company, to be entitled “* The New 
Humane Society.” 


= = = 


THE committee appointed by the originators of this society, 
before petitioning the legislature for a charter, deem it proper to 
lay before the public, as briefly as possible, some account of the 


|| plan and object of the company. It must be clearly apparent to the 


most careless observer, that there are in this community several 


classes of individuals who are denied by an inscrutable Providence 
the blessing of common sense—who are in fact mad, but whose 
| madness is not recognized by their friends or the directors of the 
old Insane Hospital 


(hereinafter particularized) the new Humane Society is projected 


For the benefit of these several classes 





The society propose to erect a spacious hospital in some pleasant 
and healthy situation contiguous to the city, for the ree¢ ption of 
patients, where they will receive proper medical treatment, and be 
instructed by competent professors in the useful mechanic arts 


The society has particularly in view the melioration of individuals | 


belonging to the following classes—to wit 

First class. —Dandies, a numerous race : they are characterized 
by fantastic dress, awkward gait, glassy eves like those of stuffed 
animals, and a general idiotic expression of countenance ; many of 
them are so deplorably insane as to wear hair upon their faces, and 
to assume not only the appearance but the manners and gestures of 
the monkey. ‘The committee propose for this class the following 


treatment 


to put the patients on vegetable diet, and mstract them 


in the tonsorial art—in other words, to make barbers of them, 


compelling them to practise on their own faces first 
But 


is, or how 


few, comparative ly, 


y Necond class — Doge rel rhvmsters 


class 


are aware how numerous 





much its members 


require the assistance of the humane From a calculation prepared 


with great trouble, the committee have ascertained that there 





are 
in this city alone, no less than three thousand two hundred and 
twenty-three human beings afflicted with the mania of writing 
verses : the melancholy effect of this malady is to unfit its victim 
for all the useful callings of life The committee have great plea- 
sure in stating that they have already received liberal donations 
from the proprietors of several literary periodicals for the benefit of 
this particular class. Proposed treatment: hard labour in th 
open air; diet, bread and water; reading to be confined to congres 
sional speeches and the annual messages of the governors of the 
several states The patie nts will never be allowed to see th 


moon, which is supposed to be their principal goddess 

Third class. —This c!ass includes those afflicted with a pa 
sion for delivering pubhe lectures I extraordimary increase o 
victims to this malady during the present season is without a 
parallel, and must fore V arrest € attention of the | hilanthe pist 
The mania seems to have attacked all divisions of seciety The 
committee consider to be the duty to mention one or two s uy | 
lar cases which have come under their own observation A Ba! 
hellows-maker, was suddenly seized with the mania, on the fifth of 
last month, while standing bv a pump: he tamediately mounced 
a course of fifteen lectures on Hydrology and Hyvydrostatics 
Another case is that of C. D., abell-h rer, thirty-five ve sol ace 
robust constitution He was attacked while liste to a nand 


organ on the fifteenth of December last, and has beer 





since on the genius of Mozart and Beethoven. To check this ra 
pidly growing malady, the committee have thought it advisable to 
adopt the followmg severe treatment, viz.—to make the victims 
subsist five days on the proceeds of their lectures 

Fourth class. —Politicia The committee will not attempt to 
define all the various mental hallucinations which the unhappy in- 
dividuals composing this class labour under. ‘They are variously 
affected. Some of them, with the solemnity of Saul, are continually 
foretelling the speedy ruin of the country; they personify the con 


f Mache th, it 


stitution, and swear that, like the air-drawn dagger « 


is ever belore them covered with | ul Others, though milder in 
their mood, are ¢ ually insane ; contir seeking er and ex 
pecting an appomtment to some high ¢ I rst honour, asa 
reward for thei servility to party, w they « patriotis 

Treatment: the members of this class will be coufined tovether u 


one room, whe re they can practise the 








laws of governine no 
litical economy upon themselves, and learn from experience that 
anything approaching theocracy may not be expected on earth 
Fifth class—Includes the projectors of new pe rl s, new 
papers, and new theatres Than any others, the committee deem 
these more afflicted—indeed consider them incurable, but feel « 
fident that their condition may be essentially meliorated The 
course of treatment has not yet been decided upon, but all t h 
manity can do will be done It has been suggested that the first 
experiment in behalf of the projec tors of new periodicals and pers 
should be a course of lectures on Delinquent Subseribers, to be de 
livered before the m by the ex-editors in t scitv, whose erTvices 


it is thought, might be obtained without 








the projectors of new playhouses should ‘attend to the fnancia 
affairs of one of our present theatres tor a week or two 
There are several other classes to which the committee will 


briefly alluce fortune-seekers—decaved and penniess beaux who 


| 

hve on the hope of marrying heiresses—clients who waste their 

time and money in suits at law—lovers, (many of them infirm old 1) 
} 


men who require constant nursing,) 80 imsane, they swear their | 


mistresses are angels, that their eves are stars : when favoured, they 
tell you they are in heaven ; when frowned upon, they talk of no- |} 


thing but poison, daggers, and pistols. In ancient umes the vic- || 


tims to this malady were very dangerous. Cataline killed his only 
| son for the love of Aurelia Orestilla; and Alexander, to please 
| Thais, set Persepolis on fire : but modern lovers are perfectly harm- 
|| less, often exciting nothing but mirth; yet, notwithstanding, the 
| society will feel called upon by the dictates of humanity to use their 


best endeavours to restore to this class of maniacs their reason 





The committee believe they have said enough to awaken in the 
public an interest in behalf of the new Humane Society. There 
can be no doubt of the legislature's granting a charter; the city 
|| delegation should certainly vote for it, fora large proportion of them 
| will be among the first to claim the attention of the society. 3. a 


THE GRAVE OF PETER THE HEADSTRONG. 


i] By the author of “ An Hour wn Trinity Churchyard.” 

TaktNe a solitary stroll, one pleasant afternoon last September, 
| on the eastern side of the city, and marking the improvements that 
are gradually extending over the scenes of my school-boy excur- 
sions, where on former days I was wont to take a Saturday after- 
noon's swim—the margin of Stuyvesant’s meadows, the spire of 
St. Mark's church (once on the far outskirts of the 
it like th 
attention, and | 


city, which is 


now daily stretching aroun: ¢ folds of a gigantic anaconda, ) 


| attracted my entered the little cemetery attached 


to the church, and came somewhat unexpectedly upon the grave 


of old Peter Stuyvesant, one of the renowned heroes of that famous 
historian, Diederich Knickerbocker As I stood beside the plain 
mural tablet, I could not help moralizing upon the great events 
that had happe ned on both contments of America, since good old 
Peter was gathered to his fathers. He had gone down to the 
\| grave shortly after Holland surrendered up her rule to the more 
!| powerful sway of England, and the whole western hemisphere then 
became divided between three great nations—England and France 
on the northern, and Spain on the southern continent. Neither 
power knew but little of their possessions: sparsely settled by the 
white race, the ongmal native « nted uncontrolled over the 


trackless forests, though in the south the Spaniards might be said 


to have overcome, in their gold-sech d-thirstiness, the more 
mild and harmless nations of Mexico and Pe But now—what 
achange' The fierce races of the aborngma broken down and 
nearly extirpated, only just breathe, to show they st exist n 
half a century, perhaps, to be known only in history The French 
sway has long since ceased its rule Ss) owns not a foot of 
ground on the whole South Amern continent—England, by an 
uncertain tenure, still t shert over the fr Canadas, while 
a great nation, whos fluence is fe every rter of the globe, 
has sprung up like magi s infancy overcoming the most pow 
erful nation on the ¢ ind t 1 tour ya system of wer 
ment, the most tree as ie ur whit he sun rises and sects 
Ihe old world feels the throes of its vy 1 nt energies with 
surprise secomd t one im civ zal rehnement, scrence and 
the arts, it rapidiv pournies ¢ with mammoth stndes to fulfil its 
certain destiny—that of becon g the proutest ition of the earth ; 
and yet, less than one hundred years ayo, this country was mostly 
a howling wilderness! Stretc! away th,to the extreme 
point of Cape Horn, we see republic after rey overtopping 
each other lke their own And nd jo nh the general publiec 
of universal freedon Ihe old world must ccumb—in the words 
ol Bishop Berkely 
| * Westward the star of empire takes way 
And all this has happened since good Peter Stuyvesant, the 
last Dutch governour of New Nether , went the way of all 
flesh one hundred and fifty-« year 
Reader, if you ve ‘ ~ vi‘ re “« your 
breast, some pleasant afternoor ike St. Mark's Church your Mecca, 
and there on the eastern external wall you will see @ plain slab of 
red sand-stone bear ils criptr 
In this vault lies iried 
PETRUS STUYVESANT, 
Late Captain-General and Governour-in-Chiet of Amsterdam, in 
| New-Netherlar now called New-York, 
And the Dutch West! a tsiands. Died in August, A. D, 1682. 
AGED SU VY Eaks 
LINES ON THE GRAVE OF PRTER STUY TESANT 
Joneath thy chancel, old St. Mark, there hes an aged frame, 
Long moulderimg m the Slee pe alt that bore an honoured name ; 
He little thought, who 1 ers there, when lite was m that clay, 
An alter race should hallowed make, the grave where he would lay 
No he *s sculptured mos ment, stal is there above fis grave, 
Nor titled badge of ildrv, that haughty monarch gave 
\ humble slab that quamtly tells, what power and name he bore, 
The yood old age he ia madow W hie lile s career was o'er 
\ famous man he was, I ween, as ancrent legends tell ; 
He bore his country’s | er up, with courage long and well :;— 
Nor yielded, till his fatherland had lost its power and sway, 


And none with truer ere wept, 


its syinptoms of decay 


The orange flag, so long his pride, he 
And yielded up the 
St. George's banner floated o'er 


And Holland lost a noble land, br 


lowered m silent shame, 


power he he dg, with an unenullied name 


he city of his pride, 


i 


mad lakes, and forests wide 


Ruler no more. he murmured not, but bowed hum to his fate 


And turned 
He cultivated his 
' 


And as a ruler he had | 


he king of his estate :-— 
broad lands with all a menarch's pride, 


iler stall he died 


to where he still was chief, 


ved—a r 


God rest thee, Peter Stuyvesant ' thy name be ne'er forgot ' 
Long in our annals may it live, e’en though thy bones should rot ' 
Then rest in peace and quietness, within thy chamber dark, 

And o'er thine ashes long may stand the spire of old St. Mark! 
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ROMANCE OF INDIAN HISTORY. 


" 


SKETCH OF POCAHONTAS. 


Or the Indian posterity of Powhattan, not a trace remains ; but 
his daughter, Pocahontas, the amiable, courageous, and noble child 
mingled her blood with that of a European, and her pos- 
lory m the virtues of her whose 
Its incidents 


of nature, 
terity still lives to boast of, and g 
story, it is feared, will be regarded as a romance 
are deeply interesting, and serve to exhibit her noble and extraor- 
dinary character 

brought up among a fierce, warlike, and cruel race, 
herself the daughter of an emperour, and still almost in her infancy, 


1 
lo sec one 


voluntarily rushing forward, and encountering difficulties, dangers, 
and fatigue, to save a total stranger from death, who was thought 
to be the deadly enemy of her 
persisting in extending reel 
from famine and death his destitute companions, who had invaded 


r and fearlessly and generously 


ace, 


and assistance to him, and rescuing 


the land of her birth and the country of her fathers, and from whom | 


she could expect nothing in return for her kindness, cannot but 
excite the highest admiration, as furnishing evidences of noble and 
disinterested benevolence that have scarcely any parallel in the 
whole range ot history 

There is a beatitiful symmetry in her character which could only 
Every part of her short but glorious history, 
thrill of to reflect 


The most memorable event of her 


be found in woman 
is calculated to produce a admiration and the 
highest honour on her name 
life is thus recorded 

*“ Aftera long consultation among the Indians, the fate of Smith, 
who was the leader of the first in Virginia, was decided 
The conclave resumed their silent gravity—two great stones were 


lragged before them, 


colony 


brought in before Powhattan, and Smith was « 
his head laid upon them, as a preparation for beating out his 


and nis 
The fatal weapons were already raised, and the 


brains with clubs 
savage multitude stood silently waiting the prisoner's last moment 
But Smith was not destined thus to perish. Pocahontas, the be- 
loved daughter of Powhattan, rushed forward, and earnestly en- 
treated, with tears, that the victim might be The royal 
he executioners stood ready for 


spare d 
savage rejects d her re quest, ar dt 
the signal of death. She knelt down, | 
and laid her head over his, declaring she would perish with him or 
The decree was reversed, and the prisoner was spared 


wut her arms about Smith, 


save him 

But whether her regard for him ever reached the feeling of love, 
She was, at the time this deed was performed, 
about thirteen vearsofage ; but after Smith's de parture to England, 
onately enamoured of her, and the passion, 


is not known 


one Rolfe bec 


Lie pas 
it is said, was re« iproc ited, and they were married 

who had one son, born: in England, 
Her un- 
She 


iwers, and weari- 


This extraordinary woman, 
died at Gravesend in the twenty-second year of her a 
wearied kindness to the colonists was entirely disinterested 
knew that it must be 1 dar 
ness, and every kind of opposition and difficulty, to hasten it sea- 
of her noble benevolence. ! favour was 
‘She asked nothing of Captain Smith,” 





when she encountere¢ 


80, 


sonably on the object oO 


« xpected in return for it 


(in an interview which she afterwards had with him in England) 
“in recompense for whatever she had done, but the boon of being 
looked upon as his eh ld.” 


Her son, voung Rolfe, came to Virginia, attained to eminence 
and left an only da 
Bolling 

John R indolph, ( 


ble 
the 


ughter. who was afterwards married to Robert 
of Roanoke, was a lineal descendant of this no- 
woman, in the sixth degree, and was wont to pride himse lf upon | 
honour of his descent 

The preservation of Captain Smith has been attempted t 
perpe tuated by the genius of the sculptor, in a group in basso re 


>» be 


lievo, occupying one of the stone panels over the western door of 
the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington The artist, Cappilano, 
a pupil of Canova, has, however, in pursuit of the antique, failed to 
} Indian, and made a figure 


give the features and costume of the 


which resembles more a Grecian Venus than an Indian princess 





SERIOUS MEDITATIONS, 


Db 





AT 





that we entirely feel his 
value and appreciate his worth t 
vanishing away ; and we perceive it not, perhaps. ull we see the 


Ir is not till a friend is taken from us, 


The vision is loveliest as i 


parting wing, that an ange | has been with us 


I feel that the dead have conferred a blessing upon me, tn helping 
me to think of the world rightly; in giving a hue of sad 
scenes of this world, while, at the same time, they have clothed it 

This 
mingled portion of energy and humility, of tnumph and tenderness, 
, is the very spirit of Christiamty. It 


ness to the | 


with every glorious and powerful charm of association 


of glorying and sorrowmg was 

the spirit of Jesus 

before him; and yet his thoughts were of trum 

in his views, and yet, what a victory! No laurel 

his head—no flush of pride was upon his brow—no exultation f 

for his was a victory to be gained over death, and 
No laurel crown sat upon his head 


Death was 
Victor 


crown was upon 


the conqueror and the sullerer 
Vv was 
lashed 
from his eye ; 
through death 
no flash of pride was upon his brow 
flashed 


but a crown of 
but meekness 


rut 


thorns ; wes 
nthroned there ; no exultation 
lowed from it: * Jesus wept.” 

Come then, to us, that spit, at once, of courage and meekness ; 


irom h ve t tears 


sé 


of fortitude and gentleness; of alife hopeful and happy, but thought 
ful of death; of a world bright and beautiful, but passing away 
So let us live, and act,—and think, and feel; and let us thank the 


good providence, the good ordination of heaven, that has made the 
dead our teachers 

[ have seen one die ; 
ministries of life that were given her to fulfil 
enrobed her; and a grace, as if it were 
breathed in every tone, hallowed every atlection, shone in every 
action: invested, as a halo, her whole existence, and made it a 


and beautiful were the 


Ange] 


trom 


she was beautiful ; 
i¢ loveliness 


caught heaven, 


light and blessing,—a charm and a vision of gladness, to all around 
her; but she died! Friendship, and love, and parental fonduess 
and infant weakness, stretched out their hands to save her: but |; 
they could not save her; and she died ! What! did all that } 
loveliness die! Is there no land of the blessed and the lovely 

ones, for such to hve in! Forbid it reason, religion !—bereaved 

affection, and undving love! forbid the thought! It cannot be |} 
that such die, in God's council who live, even in frail human || 
memory, for ever !—Rev. Orville Dewey. H 


t 





But blessings, and ten thousand blessings, be upon that day! 
| and let myriads of thanks stream up to the throne of God, for this 
| divine and regenerating giftto man. AsI have sat in some flowery 
| dale, with the sweetness of May around me, on a week-day, I have 
| thought of the millions of immortal creatures, toiling for their daily 
| life in factories and shops, amid the whirl of machinery, and the 

greedy craving of mercantile gain ; and, suddenly, that golden in- 
terval of time has lain before me in all its brightness—a time, and a 
1 perpetually recurring time, in which the iron grasp of earthly tyran- 
ny 1s loosed, and Peace, Faith, and Freedom, the angels of God, 
’ Ten thousand 


! The bigot 


} THE SABBATH. 
1| 
i} 


come down and walked once more among men 
blessings on this day—the friend of man and beast 
would rob it of its he althful freedom, on the one hand, and coop 
man up in his workday dungeons, and cause him to walk with down- 
and the libertine would desecrate all 
God, and the sound heart and 


cast eyes and demure steps ; 
its sober decorum on the other 
' sterling sense of Englishmen, preserve it from both these evils! 
| Let us still avoid puritan rigidity and French d Let 
our children, and our servants, and those who toil for us in vaults, 
and shops, and factories, between the intervals of solemr 
have freedom to walk in the face of heaven and the beauty of earth, 
for, in the great temple of nature, stand together health and piety 
| For myself I speak from experience, it has always been my delight 
a Sunday, and like Isaac, meditate in the fields ; and, 


shadows 


issipation 


1 worship, 





to go out on 
especially in 


the sweet tranquillity, and amid the gathering 


ish of 





influence fall upon any heart With the twilight and the h 
|| earth, a tenderness has stolen upon me—a love for everv creature 

or. which God has stamped the wonder of his handiwork—but, 

especially, for every child of humanity ; and then I have been made 

to feel, that there is no oratorio like that which has heaven itself 
|| for its roof, and no teaching like the teaching of the Spirit, which 
|| created, and still overshadows, the world with its wing.—Howitt. 


\| 
| THE FINE ARTS. 


\\ 


} 





Tue pacuERrotyrpr.—We have seen with no little pleasure 


whole process and practice of this new and mteresting art, as ex- 


hibited by Mr. Gouraud on the principles of Daguerre at the Granite 
and Broadway 


\| Buiidings, corner of Chambers-street The process, 


|| which is very simple, is minutely explained by Mr. Gouraud, 





|| the time occupied in obtaining a finished proof is some thing 


|} than one hour. The highly polished surface of a metallic plate, 


| 


| composed of copper and silver, is first covert d with diluted n 


}| acid, the plate is then placed in a close box over a small vessel of 
| 


iodine, where it is left ten minutes, and the colour of the plate, 


| 

|| originally that of polished silver, is changed to a fine yellow ; thi 
i plate is then placed in the camera obscura, before the object of 
|| which a view ts desired, and submitted to the action of light upon 
its surface ; it remaims in this position some ten or fifteen minutes 


| (the time governed by the strength of the light and heat,) and is 
}| then placed in a close box and submitted to the action of mercury 

| for a few minutes, when the impression is « omplete During the 

| whole process the greatest care is requisite, not only in kee 

| the surface of the plate free from the slightest touch or contact 

| with any object, but also to keep it from the light The great ob 


| stacle in the way of taking portraits by the Daguerreotype is the 
difficulty of keeping the countenance, particularly the eyes, immove- 


|} able during the time required for the plate to remain in the camera 
| obscura—but it 1s the ¢ xpectation of M. Daguerre to bring the art 
to such a state of perfection that likenesses mav be taken as sud 
| denly as a mirror will reflect them 

al 


with the necessary ap- 


ured in a few hours 


| 

To those who have taste and leisure the Dague rre otype will 
| ford a new source of refined amusement ; 
| paratus, a knowledge of the process may be acq 


| Those who have not time to study the art themselves should 


not 

fail to attend Mr. Gouraud’s interesting lectures and exhibit 
~The Al! 

} ! 


tained a superb engraving on steel, from the burin 


on 
non of last week con- 
of Dick. Itis 


the re 


ViEW OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


| an accurate representation of Buckingham Palace, town 


SI 


dence of the queen of England. It is well worth framing, and 


| single copies may be had at the office. This plate is cheap, at the 
; entire subscription price of the Albion 


IMUSICAL. 


The followmg are the words of a new serenade, recently com 


posed by Mr. Knight, and sung by him with great applause 
to William Horace Mr. Horn, No 
Broadway, # the publisher 


dedicated Brown, Esq 


OPEN THY LATTICE, LOVE—LISTEN TO ME 


Open thy lattice, love—listen to me' 


The cool balmy breeze is abroad on the sea 


The 


And the stars keep their vigils in heaven for you 


moon, like a queen, roams her realms of blue, 


Ere morn’s rosy blush tips the hills with its ray, 


(Away, o'er the waters, away and away! 
y | 


} 


Then open thy lattice, love—listen to me! 


While the moon lights the sky and the breeze curls the sea ' 


u 
Open thy lattice, love—listen to me! 
In the voyage of life, Love our pilot will be! 
He'll sit at the helm wherever we rove, 
And steer by the load-star he kindled above ! 
His gem-girdled pinnace will cut the bright spray, 
Or skim, lke a bird, o'er the waters away! 


Then open tli lattice, love—listen to me. ; 
While the moon lights the sky and the breeze curls the sea ! i 


PUBLIC LECTURES. 





Mr. White's lecture on the genius and writings of Carolan, the 


ine 





Irish bard, elicited more than ordinary attention The biographica 
; graphic 


ovtline given by Mr. White of this distinguished “ son of sone 






was generally faithful, but we do not think the times in whic} 


1 thy 
poet flourished were sufficiently illustrated. This, we think, would 
have been a desirable feature in the lecture, as it is difficult to a 
derstand many of the most touching points in Carolan’s character 
unless the torch of Irish contemporaneous history is hed ne 


To understand any man’s genius and writings well, we must 





something of the age in which he lived, and the prominent oc 


In Mr. White's pre 


given 





sions which gave birth to his productions 





ding lectures, the utmost gratification was 


in this point 


tus | 


view His lecture on Carolan, however, abounded in int 


was listened to with marked attention, while he gave some spec; 


mens of those irresistible flashes of wit and genius for which (; 


. To- 
lan was so remarkable 
Mr. White 


isV 


has in his possession a large collection of early Ips} ‘ 


minstre , and he would render an essential service to the m 


cal and literarv public, by giving it to the world in a published 


form, with historical reminiscences of the early Irish bards 


THE DRAMIA. a 

Parx.—The engagement of Mrs. Fitzwilliam will be followed 
by that of operatic corps—Mr. and Mrs. Martin, Mr. Manvers 
Miss Poole, and Mr After pera, Mr. and Miss Van- 


d urreff and Mr. Wilson, and Fan; 


we 
Guibelie the o 
enhoff; then, we trust, Miss SI . ; 
Esler 


Mr 


Star) on the part ol the 


be a universal desire 


Mr.S 


should take an early occasion 


Simpson.—There seems to (savs the 


friends of impson, and of the *ark 


theatre, that he to place his nar 


the public for a benefit We do not mean a complimentary 


benefit, got up with the ceremony of a public mee ting and the 


pomtment of committees, but a substantial, friendly benefit, s 


as he merits and will receive, with popular entertainments, at the 


old established prices There are occasions when the str 


energies become depressed, if not broken down under a 


ss sustained and cheered by the go« 





nd oy : 





rdial wishes and guod offices of iriends ; and no Class of 


this kind interest more than those at the head of ! 


ons, catering flor public amusement and instructilon—dev 


tune, their capital, their personal exertions, and devote 


tention, to cor sute to the gratification olf what s 


trl ever 
M: 


ymnitrac 


iny of those who pay their admission tee 


hberal publie 


tha er ¢ t with the manager terminates, and 


extend 
We 


oyment of the 


could pr 


ther obligation exists to a fostering aid to the ¢ 


S not the case cannot thus rey 


ay the 


in the er hig t wratif 


costly talent oduce 


uch as we have seen at the thie 


, comedy, and opera, lor the last twenty-live 


~ the extraordimary pressure of tl 


nees of rivalry and t 
Park 


ement of Mr. Price, 


Simpson, irom the 


Opposition ever spl 
tained 


inging up in a 


ty, the 148 Sus a serious loss in the ene 





mana and the blow falls particularly he 


Mr 


ivy 


fact that he has always placed almost 


» dependence on the tact and resources and general administra 


t of his early associate. Left, as it were, alone to buffet 


storm, and bear up against a powerful current at a calamit 





US SCa 


he rine niln . 
he ring intiuence of and tl 





son, needs the chee his friends 


trona that eal tot 





* sure an app 


would meet 


ge of the public , and we feel qu 





> he has so taithtul 


ly served for thirty-five 





yvcars, 


t and liberal response ; and we know of no more ac 


inner than m the way of a benetit, sustained by all the " 


talent within nor would it be less 


»see Mr 


occasion, and appear before 


reach erat 


fying t 


friends t Simpson himself take some favourite part ont 


one of those good, substantial, ar 
tilled houses, which we have often seen in the palmy days of ¢ 
Kean, Macready, Malibran, Fan 
alaxv of d stars which 


ve old Metropolitan \ 


fut new 


ny Kemble, Ellen Tree, and 
ramatic ive so long graced the boards 


fit might also be 
and 
Park, in} pave it 
Wi hope Mr 


make the experiment at an early day—a man of his good character 


good bene the 


ire success—intiusc blood iresh energies in 


dy 


nagement—give tart to the t wal 


cessful campa on suing season Simpson w 


integrity should never lose confidence in the public—they hav 


sustained him heretofore, and will on an occasion like this rally 


to su 





again 


Bowrry.— The manager contemplates the production of sever 


ed in this country—w TI 
r 


of Shakspeare’s plays, in a stvle vet untr 
} 


ew scenery, dresses, decorations, etc it to be 


The ents rprise ot 
rewarded by full houses 
1 It Chatham in ¢ 


icceeds noveit t th 


Cuatuam.—Novelty s y at the 
Messrs 
c, and they deserve to succeed. We never visite 
Th 


Otyapic tHeaTRE.—This little temple of Momus, ni 


Ss 
succession Fly nn ar d Thorn are exerting their utmost iam 
writt 

admirable prose 
lv crowded indep 

arep 

greatest points of attraction im town, ed a 
only popular, but fashiona it, T¢ 
two g 

ha’p’y 
sense 
take ¢ 
who € 
credit 
cours 





please 


a more orderly theatre police regulat 


ons 


are 





with spectators, is one of the 


indeed the Olympic has become not 
countenanced by many of our most distinguished leaders in hig 
life 
gedies and horrible melodramas, but entertained with light murth— 


tra- 
ur 


The visiters to the Olympic are never bored with lot 


exciting farces and comical burlesques. In the arrangement o! 


affairs at this house, the good sense and good taste of the treasurer. 






Mr. Corbin, are clearly apparent 
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LITERARY NOTICES. TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. |] Editors looking up » is in the happiest vein of the 
ae || editor of the Evening St s a lesson to some of the con 
in, the Rejected Addresses, or the new Theatrum Poetarum. Boston: W. D J.A.C.,.""M.."“ E. H." and Eltice,” respectfully declined.— We cannot pud- || ductors of the press w would be w for them to bear 
"ycknor dish the poetical epistic from our Washington correspondent without omitting the n } “ Edit " 4 
A nda ditors K saves t KpTess \ de« “ 
- blicat oa ts Canes obition of ths personalities tt confains.— A word lo a majority of our poetical correspondents . : W “2 gs 
sa epubiication o 1€ une ent onde SC ILIC « ne - 10 Ti } | P . ’ 
[tis Is @ repudl . . . 5 We beg of you, tf you must write, to turn your attention te prose. We are ow ny» . Commer and N. T. El 
: = y re Y } i ~ } rad . ) " 
Rejected Addresses. We are not about to inflict upon our readers true lovers of poetry, but for commonplace verses on commonplace subjects || dredge, of the Times, a Commissioners to take the 
would any criticism of the work ; but, as it has been out of print fora long havea decided dishke. The time has been, when tt was thought that some || knowledgyment of Deeds W, , = » contemmerarios 
iid g it of } ontemy 
, a , h u ’ e ssar r y 
to un- time in this country, we shall make a few short extracts for the little natural genius and knowledge of the art were necessary to produce poetry ; |) wil) not foreet themselve t new elev easure 
st gina ice Nisin heal ail Ceotumn On Senet but this old-fashioned notion ts now almosi entirely discarded ; we have poets in , , . 
“— heneft t »> who may never ave ad the go ortune t¢ *e . . >» fact t polit vat ‘ ref t} 
racter, enefit of those : > every street, and are obliged to decline a score of thew favours weekly the fact that pol - ve . ni weN . Cres ey 
en with it » following, from the at face, is worth record- must “ make hay while ‘ _ j aod aft 
z > the ** Curiosit »f Literature.” lendid } } ry ‘ 
KnOW ng in the iT es ¢ siteratul = splendid houses, « . ri wines, \ ‘ y dine 
a THE NEW-Y tK MIRROR 
occs- “Strangers to tl arcana of the bookseller’s trade, and un- I 4 N 4 W = O I N O | ° ties from the profits of cir new « : re er that ey have 
: ’ 
rece. acquainted with their almost invincible objection to single volumes - || wives and children to wide s appro 
a of low price, especially when tendered by writers who have SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1840 ng ; and if they are reas oisites 
acquired no previous name, we little anticipated that they would ' py , 
st. and 2 - . - vnce three r s ! i { 
= refuse to publish our * Rejected Addresses,’ even although we asked : i] tn ‘ ‘ lr 
; i . Miseries of editors.—When expectiog remittances by mail to}! offic: “Le up?’* : tors * 7 tha ' 
spec hing for the copvright Such, however, proved to be the case , ‘ - or VOR \ } ' 1 od s : 
Caro Our manuscript was perused and returned to us by several of the receive a Gozen letters rked with double postage, which on |} This is news ind Go ‘ vs, they vene \ ind « 
most eminent publishers. Well do we remember betaking our- | openingare found to contain d »ggrel rhymes and sentimental stories. |! serving a better fate. they ar » flock of = . meee 
> Inieh selves to one of the craft in Bond-street, whom we found ima back bouring half a on a dull manuscript story, to oblige a/|| are marked with r e y some bell-w who fi 
2 y } y ( ) Dp | d “usnion ! pit t . " 4 
mes parlour, with his gouty leg propped upon a cushion, in Ss} e ot who. when the article is published, writes you an imperti- || thers in his own nes ke ‘ ‘ : bs 
vhich warning he diluted his luncheon with frequent glasses of : . ; 
ishe rd . . ent letter Dlaming vou for making alterations snuff the free } j 
== Madeira. ‘* What have you already writte was his first question, 2 ' ‘ 
terrogatory to which we had been sulmected in almost every Receiving as drait trom an agent tor travelling expenses, | the whole concert | s ore ‘ 
tance Nothine by which we can be known.’ ‘Then I am = When you expected a remittance of several hundred dollars from |} united —were there ‘ r ‘ 
sfraid to undertake the publication.” We presumed timidly to su him did they stand by <¢ athes each « ' icknow 
gest that every writer must have a beginning, and that to reluse Being solicited to return manuscripts which have been lost or || ledved rights. | here w acem ke pleasure 
nublish for him until he had acquired a name, was to imitate the ee , 
Lowe a : , , destroyed abusing their « ‘ ‘ ‘ Essel ‘ , 
sament mother who cautioned her s0n against going into the water R foll , . t} t 
nvers ene ’ , ’ ‘elving the lowing iaconic line trom the printer as yu are - os t . 
zug he could swim. ‘ An old joke—a regular Joe!’ exclaimed our — zt , _ dete i e printer as you are | lic estima we o 8 . 
s Van- sompanion, tossing off another bumper. ‘ Still older than Joe Mil- on the point of leaving the office for the night, ‘three squares || generally the re vils - cer 
Fanny er. was our reply ; ‘ for, if we mistake not, it is the very first anec- | editorial wanted,” and cudgeling your brains for a subject to write |! water, shocking tempers ‘ ‘ ‘ 
bie rocles’ ‘ " A she hihlie- | 
ote in the lacetia ol Hierocles : Ha, sirs “7 y the Dbiblio upon upon a colleague, when they ¢ final ? ‘ ‘ ) st It is 
= ist, ‘you are learned are you , hoh ell, leave your Requesting a distant subscriber to remit the amount of three | thas, thet when * waste ; BE, NR 
wanuseript with me ; I will look it over to-night, and give you an ‘ , | ' \ J 
ark saa > ; oe " years’ subscription due, who, in reply, says he will pay when con- '| Jeast available, the unknow = ais Sistaietlt wiahin : 
answer to-morrow Punctual as the clock we presented ourselves ed ty } ; eee , 1 ‘ rak 
! + his door on the following morning, when our papers were return- Yement, and orders his paper stopped, as he cannot be insulted |! off with all the spoils, leay ‘ x, W ‘ k 
Pnitary ed to us wit i the observation- -—‘ These trifles are really not deticient with duns ing up,” the merest « i t Were ox 
‘ n smartness ; they are well, vastly well for begmmers; but thev Being obliged to speak to a man at a party, whom you know |! more unite yy 
’ T ‘ a } 
s will never do—never. They would not pay for advertisifg, and tg be a subscriber in arrears, and who you suspect has not moral || exertions would scarcely \ : e ; 
thou hould not sell fifty copies.’ ” ’ f 
t wishout it I should sae en b “e. = honestv enou nto pay his Oil them off t tin ‘ yi ] 
vest Our first extract is from rhe Babv Debut,” in imi 1 ol Receiving a letter from an anonymous correspondent, praising hereafter , . ‘ 
es Wordsworth. The author does not attempt to parody the higher , paper and regretting he Is too poor to s amor her act \ ‘ 
’ ttributes of the bard of Rydal Mount, but has succeeded verv hap- twenty-five cents paid 
sone y in Imitating his simple ballads Being called upon to give a letter of introduction to a personal \ y 
. , , , fessed « 1 te Vs t ‘ 
Spoken in the character of N y Lake,a girl eight years of age, acquaintance, recommending him as a patron of literature, wher ‘ 
‘ " ! inde | ery ! i ri me ¢ ‘ 
l is drawn u the stage hild’s chaise by Samuel Hughes, he is two vears in arrears for your own paper as & ea « ' r 
her uncle's porter ] mal, whieh by sting vs ’ I cat 
My brother ne in May, Winter om earnest A correspondent writing from the interiour |) @0!€ man the ecuting ‘ Hlis 
And I was eight on New-vear's day f Connecticut, says—** We have winter here m earnest ; nothing s spent im ¢ V lle « ‘ 
So in Kate pega her like it since the memorable winter of 1779-80; when at the age || Shakes ha . 
ane *smy papa and Jack's) } ’ . P 
Papa (he af wires . of t teen I travelled half the distance from Yale college at New- |) oect § ee i . e« : 
: Sought me, last week, a doll of wax, ’ : ; 
v ce , And brother Jack a top Haven home on snow-shoes, with a pack of clothes and books on t ‘ Ss ‘ ‘ et ‘ 
Jack's in the pouts, and this it ts my back, in company with mv venerable father, who came after and locks you im I 1 t Sore ul 
v He thinks mine came to more than his me witha sleigh and horses, which we were obliged to leave mid- || "€ Sketches vour ¢ ‘ ol 
So to my drawer he goes, way til the close of the season ; and when, a fact of much more || P™"t'S trunk, a st ‘ 
gr. Takes out the doll, and, O,1 stars , , haa . ' 
7 ep k ‘ “aca m e, the suffer s of our revolutionary army were so severe, He ; ' ’ ‘ ( ‘ 
pokes | } I \ n the bars, 
e pokes her head vetwee! t i Hh. : ; ait wilale ia - At th poud 21m ¥ ' \ 4 ' | 
ues— And melts off half her nose ! ana were enaured ich unexampied patience d this time i 
, st ne . ' ' . Ae t 
r led = - / , the roads int y parts of the country are, and have been since CAINE 8 pin ‘ ‘ e play 
e author has succecded remarkably well in copyvi he moody ss bi ~ 
revet . ‘ the n lle of Dece er, wi y obstructed by the snow We € DIOWS his I ‘ | ‘ ‘ 
ae and misanthropic sentiments of Childe Harold We ove the first 
. not re for nearl: i what I pushes you, t 
ua ‘ ad no mail even here r nearly a week, and what mue 
ree stanzas ’ 
at his regret, the Mirror has not been received for two weeks ; the plate He takes y . 
. Sated with home, of wife, of ch ren tired, ty leads v j ‘ P ‘ \ ' 
Sif number More particulariv, which ts irrevocably gone : " , . 
res css SOU! Is arrive i i , it rou kes y Hk \ , n . 
t abroad, all seen, vet naught admired, Ya . . 
. - idrertisements It has long been a matter of surprise to us | class of droll fe ‘ 
ss restiess soul is driven to rambie home 
d with both, beneath new Drurv's dome t men ol certain protess s and trades never take advantage of 
tiend Ennut awhile consents to pine, xivertisements to ike their merits or the merits of thew wares 
) on ‘ “ ( ‘ t f 
here growls, and curses, hke a deadiv Gnome, known to the publie How much benefit nm it accrue to them- : : 2 
mee ) tie mihir : ferent r sw ‘ ‘ 
Scor g to view fantastic Columbine, selves and publishers generally Law vers, suthors, and art sts, . ” ; , gig . 
Viewing with scorn and hate the nonsense of the Nine : : ; of familiar use, a co ' t s cert . 
5 ire in this particular quite too modest Our ilustrious disc ples of 
av ro klese dunes ithe nd vour wat : buy at on ew ‘ , S , 
z POG SEER SHPOS, ee renee WEE FOR WR) (i imake no bones of telling the world the virtues of them me ‘ 
Tos ize on pu vets In a painted dome, have been « ue 1 l ‘ < «.f ‘ 
im. — ee : I licines. Dav and Martin might have lived and died in penury ur nw n 
n the Pursuing p mes glittering to betrav, : J extract the i A es toc vn 
Like falling stars m life’s eternal gloon known, had they not sung the praises of their * unequalled black 
‘ ike falling stars im life's ¢ gloom, > 2 i standards. At At the ume of D : shel of 
What seek ve here Joy's evanescent bloom ing We ar ‘ ed to think the science of advertis g is vet 
. “eee ' wheat was w i thirty e« t ‘ tw t 
Woe s me the brightest wreaths she ever gave n its infancy Itist © a few tllustrious spirits have ** le aped like . “ y 
! - ae _ mi : . eight; m Franee et ( t \ D1 S00. tw 
Are but as flowers that decorate a tomb lightning out of darkness,” and illummated the newspapers and the : : : ‘ y 
‘ ear t aaticand et Wiis Sabet ser eT " six; in the time of es \ twent ' i 
Man's heart, the mournful urn o'e! which they wave, eusll with o bedliont dicsley of ther cents, We thick Ge Gi. x; im the I}, tw y-fiv i4 \ 
Is sacred to despair, its pedestal the grave : in 15936, fiftes ilo ©. ' forty-one: (here we ees 
‘ ‘ low received tow ate flor our a rlising sheet) worthy a con- 
Has life so little store of real woes, eS: the eflect of th ea x of from A ca 1640. one 
spicuous insertio 
is That here ye wend to taste fictitious griet ° dollar and torty-tive 178%, one dollar a hiitv-two n R20, 
. Or is it that from truth such ruish flows, TO HOUSEBREAKERS, PICKPOCKETS, AND ROGUES IN GENERATI . , 
. “ » “ ne ¢ r IS3u ! xty 
Ye court the vy revel lefferson Snooks, attorney at law, begs to inform his fr ds and | 
* 1 } { . sa sing \ ‘ ( ‘ “« 
Long sha ive find the respite Driel at : a ¢} nomi ¢ 9} ~ ‘ } af 
- yg , ec | c. it he under Kes a © ¢ ot sessions the detence ' e<« 1 rve P , } oo 
Or if one tolerable irs . } } ey y ‘ . 
r ’ , ; nt ge t ’ s ol vv ‘ ott ws hat h ‘ 
ao In follv’s volume, ‘tis the actor's leaf, & sipnne — , : : that he has a In 1510, a bushel of ey was “4 cent e Vicen s Slcente 
Who dries us own by drawing others’ tears pe irivy happy Kuack of cor sing witnesses by his mode of cross In 1600 «4 " 
I ies | vy drawing ' an i700 oe 
ver And, raising present mirth, makes glad his future years examining ; that he has ed three house-breakers from || 5, 1s00, 4 03 , 
’ , . . > tat rison. s nre ( th va tl P n- In 1539, nA ) } 
“ The following letter accompanies the address of Cobbett, and is "he State prison, seve ‘ m the penitentiary, and sun — 
} nash 1) ir ther centler n from mur punishments S 
" perhaps even better than the address itself Gry otner ge CER Cee a .] 7 J. S. flatters him Sicam narigation \ corre v ‘IT have been of late 
= : f = . self that if all the defences of the accused were intrusted to him, , 
To the Sec. of the Managing Committee of Drury Lane Playhous 5 — nelined to doubt whether, on the ole, the applicat of steam 
ck id ; 4 there would be no convictions at all. ‘The followmg was addressed || , : , ; ’ 
Sir—To the gewgaw fetters of rhyme (invented by the monks to Is fr o navigation has proved a ble » our country Consider the 
s ont , to J. S. through the post-ofhce 
ensiave the people) I have a rooted objection I have therefor c ! prodigious e of | ‘ ri he w ns vested t frail 
site Written an address for your theatre in plain homespun, yeoman’s My pear sirn—I beg leave to acknowledge with the most heart- |, <necies of property, the 1 — red to keep the system im 
| req pt 
Prose ; in the doing whereof I hope I am swayed by nothing but an || felt gratitude your great skill and dexterity in saving my neck ei eink ceca aaa Olle Wie aie Ml eee cals 
independe ‘sh to onen the evy< this culled people. to prevent : : : . 
‘ dependent wish t y open the eyes of us guiled people, to Pp ve from the gallows last sessions Ihe evidence against me was as pended in useless voyages at ourneys. by indivi s who, but 
= 4 repetition of the dramatic Jamboozling they have hitherto labour- , aati. if , : “aha . . 
v ) . , ciear as daylight, ut the clever manner in which you bothere ti . } ' - ould } at has idiy hy — 
ed under. If vou hike what I have done, and mean to make use of || . , ¢@ the | for this attraction, w 1 he « ne adding, by their industry, to 
e, . - : , s j let ' lict th s and ones . ‘ 
: it, I don’t want any such aristocratic reward asa piece of plate with |, W!tnesses, and made them contradict themselves and one another, | their own comfort and the national wealth. What can we plac 
“s two griffins sprawling upon it, ora dog and a jackass fighting for a || demands my warmest thanks lo the last day of my life I shall on the credit side of the leger to balance this overwhelming ac 
tra- ha'p'worth of gi/t gingerbread, or any such Bartholomew-fair non- || never forget it, and you may be assured that if I am ever caught |! count? Do vou believe that a square yard of canvass would be 
sense ask th . wrkeene , lavh » ms , 
th— sense. All I ask is, that the do rkeepe rs of your playhouse may |} again, I shall not think of having recourse to any other professional apeced on the eceen, if on equal poapertion of less ond diester bad 
nt of take all the sets of my Register now on hand, and force everybody || a ee 3 7 : 
‘ | assistance than yours can now pursue my profession with the | attended navigation in vessels propelled by wind If you do, it 


who enters your doors to buy one, giving afterwards a debtor and 
creditor account of what they have received, pos™paid, and in due 
course remitting me the moncy and unsold Registers, carriage-pg:d.”’ || N.B The above has been sworn to before the mayor || am in the calculation of profit and loss 


greatest confidence. I am, sir, your obliged, humble servant, k. s |} must be because you are, and I admit you are, more shrewd than I 
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t yes, I of-ten think of thee, But what a - vails .” now, The 
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brew— And, oh: I ma ve-ry soon My sun of life must 





hand = ae on my heart, 
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live,++++~+ 1 me-ver, ne-ver can for-get. Oh, mei of thee, But what a-vails it now. The hand of ison my 
think death 
Bet eee. ' mie eas. 
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SECOND VERSE. 
Can I forget when first we roved, 
a = someme: Thy mantling blush—thy sigh t 
a ah ae, ay = And when I wooed, though mute thy toncne. 
= oe _ ®e -OO% ———— How cloquent thine eye t 
—" re [ e+», |e—- In moonlight walk eur parting hour. 
be_,-42 | Se, 5 -+ ——___-_ 
e@ ee ® a re 4 The tear of fend regret ? 
. ra 
Sar 7 oe The whisper, and the bosom throb — 
— P ) Sd I never can forget! 
. ! = 
“8 sapee—— ttt 
=? a eieee 
+ ..@- I hes 
—--— ri — ___@¢-@- 
| Pd oe 
MISCELLANY. For the greater part of men never endeavour their own improve- A taste for the fine arts requires great cultivation; but notn 
ment Opinions once receive d from instruction, or settled by | than a taste for the various affections: both suppose that enlarg 


N ARIETTE FOR MUSIC, - . . , 
a whatever accident, are seldom recalled to examination. From this || ment of mind which opens so many sources of mental pleasur 
To a lady singing to her accompaniment on the guttar ‘ . . 
Te y atid ? &§ acquiesce nee in } reconceptions none are wih lly free ; from a dis Ww Iv co pe opie hurry to nosy scenes ar d crowded circies mm 
, . 
As the moon’s soft splendour like of labour every one rests while he might yet go forward; and cause they want activity of mind, because they have not cherish 


O’er the faint cold starlight of heaven 


Is thrown they that are wise at thirty-three are very little wiser at forty-five the virtues of the heart. Thev onlv, therefore, see and feel 
So thy voice most tender Pleasure prepares the fading wreath and mixes the intoxicating || gross, and continually pine after variety, fmding every thing t 
To the —— without soul has given cup; but the fruit which virtue gives, is the recompense of toil; s simple, insipid 
is own. : : ; . 
The stars will awaken, and, gradually seen as it ripens, only affords calm satisfaction ; ap Nothing appears to be so absurd as placing our happiness 
Though the moon sleep a full hour later pearing to be the result of the natural tendency of U is | opinion others entertain of our enjoyments, not in our own sense t 





o-night : — } } } he fes . j th nal — 
> scarcely observed them Ihe fear of being thought vulgar is e moral hvdrophe 
No leaf will be shaken, 


Whilst the dews of thy melody scatter The man who can be contented to live with a pretty compani of the day ; our weaknesses cost us a thousand times more regret 
Delight. ; y without mind has no capacity for more refined enjoyment; he has | and shame than our faults 
Though the sound overpowers, * never felt the calm satisfaction that refreshes the parc hed heart, Women are only told that the Vv look like angels when they 
Sing again, with thy sweet voice revealing é : ; 4 : S nigel 
tone like the silent dew of heaven—of being beloved by one who could | young and beautiful; consequently, it is their persons, not the 
Of some world far from ours, understand him virtues, that procure them this homage 
Where music and moonlight and feeling The desire of dazzling by riches, the most certain pre-eminence The good qualities of the mind are more difficult to subdue ths 
Are a that man in the present age can obtain, the pleasure of commar d- , the bad 
DESULTORY THOUGHTS ing flattering sycophants, and many other complicated low calen- Small evils make the worst part of great ones; it is so muc 


P . : at salf-lowe. } oS namtethente =e » an asier to endure misfortune than to bear an inco nience 
A critic should confess the faults of his favourite, to gain credit lations of self-love, have all contributed to overwhelm the mass of || ©@S o endure an, te conve ( 
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for the praise he bestows on his excellencies. He that claims. mankind, and make liberty a convenient handle for mock patriotism : 
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either in himself or for another, the honours of perfection, will There is no fiction in saying that sorrows are the only real bless- Broadway. Terms, FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable, in all cases 
e post-paid, and directed to the editor 


surely injure the reputation he designs to assist ings which we can call our own ¥ advance. All letters must 





